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m SCORPIO. oil J. A. CHALONER 
ie ee ee Oe ee a ae To Mammon there do they their pay; 
hitter.” Indeed, bs savures us that he has come to the conclusion Spangl’d with jewels, satins, silks and 
put a wicked man ‘ ped bk LT 3 A heb Bo Crones whose old bosoms in their corsets ereak ; 
fighter puts his opponent to sleep with a finished olow. And not only Beldames whose slightest glance would fright a horse ; 
Ms. Chaloner believe in what we may term the sonnetorial fist, but he be- Ghowle—when they speak one hears the grave-mole squeak— 
Sous aioe is whamkoe , for the cover of his book is decorated with an Their escorts parvenus of feature 
angry-looking seven-thon, scourge, and he dubs the whole effort ‘ Scorpio.’ A rich array of Luxury and Viee! 
ZIOSE "Chalapes pan to p.cpere: Belg 0 geek Poth Sp “H you have whips, scorpions, and 2 Glock t blow with « vengeance 
we r cr a ere you have whips and a — a 
Immediately wees «sonnet atout it the which, however, hac The Devil The sonnet as a whole is not one a technical or a 
We mpradnge is fer Ge beneeh all whom it may concern :— sentimental point of view, Dot it has point Tie = pts by only himself 
‘A fecund sight for a p ee on that line about the creaking corsets, and the last a tour de in its way 
Rich as Golconda’s mine ia Fare— reménds us of the withering ironies of Byron. Bt i cnay Sie ta Ee. Chaloass 
That gem-bedizen'd “ horse-shoe " at th’ Opera, to add that not all his sonnets are concerned with back-fla 
eee eee contty aes ae eee ef of Sem Gow Se tales Gare Peres Het © ike tim ‘beat, how 
His votaresses doth Mammon there array, ever, in his character as metrical e- well worth 
His Amazonian Phalanx dread to face! possessing.” —The Academy, August 8th, 1908, 
Figuratively s; g, we (Palmetto Press) might add that Mr. Chaloner steps forward as the champion of Shakespeare’s memory, and lands, with the 
force of a Letts Shaven enea the pent of the jaw of bir. G. B, SHAW, owing to the latter's impertinent comments upon 
(Delivered, post-paid on receipt of two dollars, by registered mail, to Patmetro Press, Roanoake Rapids, North Carolina. U.S.A.) 














THE LATEST FOUNTAIN PEN, 1909 MODEL 


One of the leading manufacturers of Gold Fountain Pens challenges to demonstrate that their pens are the very best, and have the 
largest sale, that no better article can be produced. 
They offer, as an advertisement, the hailf-guinea 2 6 
Diamond Star Fountain Pens, 1909 Model, for 2/6 each. 
This Pen is fitted with 14-carat Solid Gold Nib, iridium pointed, making it practically everlasting, smooth, soft, and easy writing, 
and a pleasure to use. Twin Feed and Spiral to regulate the flow of ink, and all the latest improvements. 


<KOMICK Ne i aS 


—_o ORE atest << Ca <<< << 


THE SELF-FILLING€ AND SELF-CLEANING PERFECTION FOUNTAIN PEN is & Marvel of Simplicity ; it deserves to be popular. 
It is non-leakable, fills itself in am instant, leans itself in a moment—a press, a fill—aad every part is guaranteed for twe years. The 
ive 14-carat Gold Nib is iridium poiated, and will last for years, and improves in use. Fine, Medium, Broad, or J points can pe aad. 
This Marvelioue Self- illing Pen, worth 15/- 5 6 : 
is offered as an advertisement for 5/6 each. 


It deserves y! S .. popular, and is certain to be the Pen of the Future. Every Pen is guaranteed, and money will be returned if net 


Satiefied. y of our readers desiving 's really genuine article cannot do better tham write to the Makers, Mesers. MYNART 
& €0., Ltd., Bet. A. 71 High Holborn, London, W.C., and acquire this Bargain. (Agents wanted.) 
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THE BOOK OF THE WEEK 





TURKEY IN REVOLUTION 


By CHARLES RODEN BUXTON. Witha Map and 33 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Daily Chronicle says: ‘‘ Mr. Buxton had an opportunity of seeing and hearing things in the best quarter for information, and 
the result, whether or not it be history as time will finally write, is a very vivid, picturesque account of the transformation of Turkey 
The Bookman says: ‘‘ A very definite value is attached to this timely volume, for the author of it—a keen student of the East and 
Eastern affairs—had the good fortune to be in Turkey both shortly before and shortly after the Revolution, and his pages are as 
stirring as scenes upon a stage. . . . Whatever our own judgments or shade of politics, we can gain only good from this enthusiastic 


and graphic account of a fiery piece of history.’’ 


T. FISHER UNWIN. 





THAT ROCK GARDEN OF OURS 


eer F. E. HULME, F.L.S. With 8 Coloured Plates and 42 other 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, ros. 6d. net. 

The Standard says : “ Professor F. E. Hulme, who is an authority on horticulture, 
here describes the rock garden he has made, and gives a great deal of interesting 
plant lore as well as many practical hints.” 


THz PANAMA CANAL 
AND ITS MAKERS 


By VAUGHAN CORNISH, D.Sc., F.R.G.S. With a Map and 63 Illustrations 
from the Author’s Photographs. Cloth, 5s. 

An impartial review of the salient features of this great undertaking, its engineering 

problems and labour difficulties. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND CRIME 


By HUGO MUNSTERBERG. Cloth, 5s. net. 
“ This is a fascinating and suggestive book written by one who is well known as 
an ex in the subject of Experimental Psychology.”—Glasgow Herald. 
“This book is as wholesome as it is interesting, and it is interesting in extra- 
ordinarily high degree.” —The Public. 


ELIZA BRIGHTWEN : 


The Life and Thoughts of a Naturalist 
Edited by W. H. CHESSON. With 2 Portraits and an Introduction by 
Epmunp GossE. 55. net. 
The autobiography of the author of ‘‘ Wild Nature Won by Kindness.” 
The Scotsman says: “It has the same sincerity and freshness of observation as 





h:ve made her nature-books so popular.” * 


TOWARDS SOCIAL REFORM 


By Canon and Mrs. BARNETT. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


eet —— tape -_" me “* Everything = the — write on Social 
ea! , for are amo! social reformers 
know what they are wilting about.” a , 7” 


OLIVE IN ITALY 


The Pall Mall Gazette says : “‘ Mr. Fisher Unwin has introduced many new writers 
pl pre fiction in his ‘ First Novel’ Series. We venture to think that thorny Dalton 

ll take high rank in the list. ‘ Olive in Italy’ is vivid and picturesque, and the 
writer has a rare sense of the inevitable nature of real tragedy. The name ‘ Moray 
Dalton ’ on the cover of a second book should ensure an instant welcome.” 


OLIVE IN ITALY. By Moray DALTON. 6s. 


| NEARLY READY. 
A HANDBOOK FOR COLLECTORS. 


CHATS ON 
ENGLISH EARTHENWARE 


(A Companion Volume to “ Chats‘on English China.”’) 
* By ARTHUR HAYDEN. With a Colo ispi - 
Mang rose ith a ured Frontispiece and 80 Full-page 
~ Write for a copy of the Illustrated P. us of Unwin’s C. ies. 
free on application to T, FISHER UNWIN, Aleipht Teron t = ea - 











BAEDEKER’S GUIDES 


are now published by Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN. Please write for a complete list of the volumes. 


1 ADELPHI TERRACE. 





CHEAP EDITIONS 


THE BRAHMANS, THEISTS, AND 
MUSLIMS OF INDIA 


By JOHN CAMPBELL OMAN, D.Litt. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. J. Campbell Oman has used the opportunity of residence in India as few 
Englishmen trouble to do; and as he never fails to associate sympathy with his 
criticism and accuracy with his erudition, he accomplishes a difficult task with 
distinct success.” —Manchester Guardian. 


COILLARD OF THE ZAMBESI 


The Lives of Francois and Christina Coillard, of the Paris Missionary Society 
(1834-1904). By C. W. MACKINTOSH. With a Photogravure Frontispiece, 
a Map, and 64 other Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“ Interesting at once as a record of missionary effort, an ethnographical document 
of considerable value, a contribution to history—which, little as M. Coillard cared 
to assume such a ¢éle, he certainly helped to make—and a picture of a singularly 
pure and lofty character.” —Athenaum. 


AMONG THE HOLY PLACES 


A Pilgrimage through Palestine. By the Rev. J. KEAN, Sixth Impression. 
Illustrated. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

“The author has an artist’s eye; he describes everything with photographic 
fidelity.” —Manchester Guardian. 

“ Will interest two classes at least—those who have made the usual tour through 
the Land and desire to refresh their memories ; and those who, not having visited 
the Land, wish to realise the actual conditions under which such a journey is 
made.”—Literary World. 


ARMY REFORM & OTHER ADDRESSES 


By the Right Hon. R. B. HALDANE, M.P. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

“ Profuadity of thought and vigour of expression in public s) es are So rare a 
combination that their oper throughout this volume is all the more striking. 
This volume . . . should be of value both to students of present-day politics and 
to the historian of a later day who will have to record dispassionately the events 
now happening before our eyes.” —Tribune. 


THE ECONOMIC 
INTERPRETATION OF HISTORY 
By Professor J. E. THOROLD ROGERS. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


“In bringing to light the economic facts of bygone ages, Professor = has per 
formed a service universally admitted to be of the highest order. . . . It may tru 
be asserted that he has often given more information about English prices for a sing! 
year than all other historians put together have given for a century.”—Academy. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS 


TRANSPLANTED DAUGHTERS 
By Mrs. BURTON HARRISON 


THE CANON’S DILEMMA 
By VICTOR L. WHITECHURCH 


HIGH LIFE IN THE FAR EAST 
By JAMES DALZIEL 
THE CAPTURE OF PAUL BECK 
By M. McCDONNELL BODK'N 


JOHN BROOME’S WIFE. sy E. B. MOFFAT 


THE WAYS OF MEN 
By HERBERT FLOWERDEW 


OLIVE IN ITALY. By MORAY DALTON 


THE KEY OF LIFE. 


THE BARONET’S WIFE 
By FLORENCE WARDEN 


THE GREATER LOVE 
By ANNA McCLURE SHOLL 


By A. A. METHLEY 





Ask for the 1/- edition of 
THE BLUE LAGOON 





H. DE VERE STACPOOLE’S Masterpiece. 





Please write for a copy of Mr. FISHER UNWIN’S latest Announcement List. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


WE referred last week to the interesting fact that 
the Spectator, which, as all the world knows, is owned 
and edited by the great and only Mr. St. Loe Strachey, 
exponent of the higher journalism and bosom friend 
and defender of Lord Northcliffe, had lifted, or, as 
one might say, ‘‘ pinched,”’ an article from the columns 
of THe AcapEmy, entitled “‘ In the Time of the Lilies.”’ 
The delightful Mr. Strachey has not felt it consistent 
with his exalted dignity to vouchsafe any explanation 
of his curious lapse. He has neither written to us nor 
instructed any of his numerous henchmen to perform 
that service on his behalf. He appears, however, to 
have communicated with the author of the article, a 
lady who resides in a rectory near Bristol. This lady 
has written to us requesting to be informed when we 
received the manuscript of her article. She says: “I 
think it must be a long time since you received the 
MS., for I have no remembrance of sending it, and I 
sent it lately to the editor of the Spectator without the 
least idea that it had appeared elsewhere. I am 
extremely sorry to find that you accuse the editor of 
the Spectator of plagiarism. I sent the MS. to the 
editor under the impression that it had not previously 
been accepted by anybody else. I believe it is usual 
to conclude that MSS. are rejected when no acknow- 
ledgment whatever is made of them, and especially 
after a long time has passed. I should be glad if you 
would give me an explanation.’”’ We confess that we 
are quite unable adequately to cope with our fair 
correspondent. Her cool request for an explanation 
of the fact that we ventured to accept and print an 
article sent by her to us for publication completely 
knocks the wind out of us. We really have no explana- 
tion whatever to make. We will merely plead as an 
extenuation of our offence that we “‘ believe that it is 
usual ’’ to suppose that articles addressed to an editor 
with a request that they should appear in his columns 
are intended for publication. Of course, the whole 
affair is really a trifling one, and it is only the 
absurd and ill-mannered pomposity which Mr. 


Strachey. saw fit on a former occasion to show towards 
the editor of this paper that has made it necessary to 
refer to the matter at all. 


Nobody supposes that Mr. 








Strachey deliberately stole an article out of the 
columns of THe AcaDEmy; nor is there the least occa- 
sion to doubt that he has been the unwilling victim of 
the talented authoress of the article with her very 
short memory and her complete ignorance of the usual 
methods of procedure in newspaper offices. But when 
a gentleman of the blameless unimportance of Mr. 
St. Loe Strachey deems it necessary to assume the airs 
of a provincial mayor and a sovereign pontiff rolled 
into one it would not be in human nature to resist the 
opportunity for poking a little fun at him. If Mr. 
Strachey were not suffering from violent symptoms of 
the disease which is known as ‘‘swelled head”’ he could 
have put the matter right for himself by two lines of 
explanation or a call on the telephone. When all is 
said and done, Mr. Strachey cannot deny that techni- 
cally the Spectator has been guilty of a rather undigni- 
fied breach of journalistic etiquette. Why, then, 
should he scruple to exercise towards a contemporary 
the ordinary amenities of decent life as they are prac- 
tised between gentlemen who do not wear cocked hats ? 
The root source of all Mr. Strachey’s trouble is, 
obviously, that he does not read THe Acapemy, but 
is “informed” by his agile underlings when THE 
ACADEMY says anything about the Spectator. We 
invite Mr. Strachey to come off his horse, which he 
sits with a singularly ill grace, and to do his duty by 
his readers. Part of that duty consists in reading the 
utterances of his weekly contemporaries. 


The Government have duly gone through the solemn 
farce of introducing their Bill to disestablish and dis- 
endow the Church of England in Wales. Everyone 
knows that this Bill has no chance of becoming 
law; and the deadly, dogged dulness of Mr. Asquith’s 
speech, with its inaccurate history and its faked 
figures, is a measure of the sense of hopelessness and 
futility with which the Liberal party goes about its 
sham fighting. The figures which Mr. Asquith quoted 
as to the relative preponderance of Churchmanship and 
Nonconformity in Wales are notoriously false and 
unreliable. On paper they work out very prettily for 
the Nonconformist party; but in reality they are utterly 
worthless. The numbers are arrived at by the process 
of including as members of Nonconformist bodies any- 
body and everybody who has ever at any time attended 
one of the tin conventicles where, under the guise of 
religion, a malignant and sour Radicalism is handed 
out to the ‘‘ worshippers.’’ In the case of the Church 
of England, the figures given represent communicants 
only. It is notorious that hundreds of thousands, 
perhaps millions of people who are members of the 
Church of England rarely, if ever, communicate. 
This, of course, from the point of view of religion, 
is a distressing fact; but to rule out all such 
persons from the list of members of the Church 
of England is both ludicrous and dishonest. For our- 
selves, we state definitely that the members of the 
Church of England in Wales outnumber the Noncon- 
formists by a considerable margin. There would be 
only one way of settling this question, and that would be 
by having an impartial official census instituted all over 
Wales. The Nonconformists have steadily declined to 
submit to any such census, The inference is obvious. 
If, as Mr. Asquith tries to make out, they outnumber 
Churchmen by more than two to one, what possible 
reason can they have for objecting to a census? The 
real truth is that the Church in Wales is an ever- 
increasing and growing force; while Nonconformity is 
steadily dwindling throughout that country. We need 
hardly say that, even if this were not the case, even if 
Mr. Asquith’s figures were accurate figures and not 
garbled and faked figures, it would not make an iota 
of difference to the situation. Even if Mr. Asquith and 
his friends could prove to-morrow that Nonconformists 
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in: Wales outnumbered Churchmen in the proportion 
of ten to one it would give them no case for dis- 
establishing the Church and stealing her revenues. 
Mr. Asquith knows this just as well as we do. Every- 
body knows it, and it will take a far bigger man than 
would be represented by Mr. Asquith and the whole of 
the posturing nonentities on the Liberal Front Bench 
rolled into one to induce the country to sanction 
the wholesale robbery and spoliation of its most 
venerable and holy institution. 


Mr. Frank Harris’s acquaintance with—not to say 
devoted friendship for—distinguished men when they 
are dead is quite remarkable. No sooner does any 
man of eminence in art, letters, politics or science 
escape from this wicked world than Mr. Harris comes 
forward with intimate personal recollections. Readers 
of the various publications with which Mr. Harris has 
been connected during the past fifteen years will not 
fail to remember that Mr. Harris was on terms of inti- 
mate affection with Carlyle, with Lord Randolph 
Churchill, with Tennyson, with Browning, and, to cut 
a long story short, with everybody and anybody of 
any importance who has died during that period. 
Needless to say, Mr. Swinburne has not escaped the 
usual personal reminiscences. In this week’s Vanity 
Fair there is an article by Mr. Harris entitled ‘‘ Swin- 
burne: the Poet of Youth and Revolt. Memories 
and an Appreciation.’”” Here is a sample of Mr. 
Harris’s memory and appreciation: ‘‘ He was not of 
imposing appearance: about five feet four or perhaps 
five in height, with sloping bottle shoulders and 
pigeon chest, there was a certain vigour or perki- 
ness in his walk; his legs at least were fairly strong 
and carried the little podgy body briskly.”” A careful 
perusal of Mr. Harris’s article leads one to the con- 
clusion that he only once had the honour of meeting 
Mr. Swinburne; and it is, perhaps, needless to add that 
the gentleman who was responsible for bringing about 
the meeting between the poet and his future apprecia- 
tor and biographer was Mr. Watts-Dunton. e are 
quite ready to admit that what Mr. Harris does not 
know about imposing appearances and little podgy 
bodies is not worth knowing. But that does not lessen 
our disgust at these brutal sneers at the personal 
appearance of a great man and a great poet. We fail 
to see why, because Mr. Harris has enjoyed the hospi- 
tality of the poet Swinburne, he should think it proper 
or decent to make insulting remarks about his personal 
appearance the moment the breath is out of his body. 
In the same number of Vanity Fair there is an article 
entitled ‘‘ Sportsmen and Swinburne.’”’ The author of 
this article is evidently in a state of abyssmal ignorance 
about the subjects of both sport and poetry. He has 
made the amazing discovery that ‘‘there can be no doubt 
that Swinburne has written far, far too much, and that 
there are not more than ten of his poems worth pre- 
serving.”” So that we have our delightful contem- 
porary on one page making vulgar and offensive 
remarks about the poet’s personal appearance, and on 
another page consigning to contemptuous oblivion the 
great mass of his poetical writings. From the memo- 
ties and appreciations of Mr. Frank Harris and his 
henchmen, Good Lord deliver us. 


We regret that there appears to be no doubt that 
Mr. John Davidson is dead. We had no personal 
acquaintance with Mr. Davidson, and our judgment of 
him is, therefore, entirely limited to our opinion of his 
poetical works. Readers of THe Acapemy will not 
require to be reminded that our opinion of him as a 
poet was not an exalted one. He wrote a few pood 
poems, but the best of his work never had any claims 
to be considered great poetry. His earlier work, how- 
ever, was pleasing in many respects, and was free from 








the gross faults of taste and the wild, egotistical arro- - 


gance of his later performances. That he should have 
been given a pension we always considered outrageous, 
But having once given him a pension, it seems to us 
that there should be no question about continuing the 
small annual. payment to his widow. When we say 
that we consider that the granting of a pension to John 
Davidson was an outrageous thing we should not like 
to be misunderstood. As far as we are concerned, we 
should be delighted if every writer of poetry at all 
above the level of mediocrity could be rewarded with 
a pension. But as this is manifestly impossible, in view 
of the miserably small amount of money which -is 
available for the purposes of rewarding literary talent, 
we should be inclined to think that less harm would be 
done by withholding it altogether than by allocating it 
in notoriously wrong directions. Mr. Davidson and 
his friends have given it as one of the reasons which 
induced Mr. Davidson to take his own life that he 
found it impossible to live on his pension. But he was 
never expected to live on his pension. Other men of 
equal parts live and die without pensions; and that 
Mr. Davidson and his friends should grumble about 
the inadequacy of his pension savours somewhat of 
looking a gift-horse in the mouth. To a man of Mr. 
Davidson’s birth, parentage and surroundings a hun- 
dred a year was a very useful addition to the income 
which he was enabled to earn as a journalist and man 
of letters. 


The ladies who are so desirous of taking a hand in 
ruling the destinies of England and the Empire can 
hardly be congratulated on the brilliance of their ora- 
tory. In the ‘‘ representative gathering of citizens”’ 
on Saturday last at the Aldwych Theatre Mrs. Pethick- 
Lawrence delivered herself of what she probably con- 
sidered a phrase of remarkable aptness. ‘‘ Just as the 
oven is to the clay, so is Holloway Prison to the 
Suffragettes,’’ said this lady. This was really most 
unfortunate, for we have always been given to: under- 
stand that clay treated in an oven became hard-baked. 
Mrs. Pethick-Lawrence must try again. 


The readers of the New Age are being treated to a 
series of letters purporting to be by ‘ Duse 
Mohamed,’”’ whoever he or she may be, entitled 
‘Western Civilisation Through Eastern Spectacles.” 
The usual flat and effete Socialistic arguments are 
therein exploited, dished up, it might be said, with 
some slight variations in the “‘ trimmings.’’ From this 
week’s extraordinary epistle we cull the following para- 
graphs: 


When one of lowly birth is accused of crime, the secret 
minions of the law straightway ‘“‘ move heaven and earth ” 
to find evidence against him, and should they not find it, 
they manufacture it, for he that is accused must be con- 
victed at any cost, for thereby lies the way to promotion; 
and when he is brought to the presence of the judge, the 
lawyers of the Crown distort the evidence against the 
accused beyond recognition; and when he that is accused 
hath the panorama of his past life spread before his eyes, 
the colours are so strange and startling that he is lost in 
amazement at his own vileness. 

Of what matter if the accused be innocent? He has 
fallen into the clutches of the law, and verily the law 1s 
costly; therefore must the prisoner be led through the 
torturing and bewildering mazes of legal lore; and then 
is he lost, indeed! For his conviction is certain, and when 
he shall have served the term of his imprisonment, the 
detectors of crime dog his footsteps until they keep him 
from the paths of virtue. 

Thus do the minions of the law manufacture criminals; 
for their office is not, as understood by them, the discovery 
of crime, but the making of criminals. 

The “ Goddess of Justice’ is traditionally blind, but 
those who administer the law are truly devoid of sight, for 
they see only the shortcomings of the meek; but the 
transgressions of the wealthy are hid from them. 
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It is astonishing to find that such bewildering nonsense 
can get into print. We should like to know how long 
a “‘secret minion of the law’”’ would retain his posi- 
tion were he to be discovered ‘‘ manufacturing evi- 
dence ’’ against an accused person; how many minutes 
a lawyer caught by the presiding judge ** distorting 
evidence beyond recognition’? would continue his 
speech before being pulled up; and how readers of the 
New Age can stand this sort of misrepresentation with- 
out kicking at it? Time after time the cheapest of 
arguments that have been discussed and refuted until 
we are tired of seeing them crop up in the Socialistic 
Press, and it is a fairly reliable indication of the men- 
tality of the subscribers that they can still be per- 
suaded to spend their money on such curious fare. 


The same issue of the same paper contains some- 
thing which is not called a poem, but which is, pre- 
sumably, meant for such, as it is printed in the accepted 
manner of poetry. This is the effusion: 


Last night a vision came to me, 

I thought my lover stood by me, 

And glad at heart, and gay were we, 
And, O, the fields were yellow! 


My lover was the world to me, 

For, O, he was so kind to me, 

So dear was he, so near was he, 
And all the fields were yellow! 


He put his arm about my waist, 

His good right arm about my waist, 

And slowly through the fields we paced, 
The fields that were so yellow. 


And on we went to Arcady, 

The lovers’ land of Arcady. 

On, ever on and on, went we, 
Across the fields so yellow. 


The delicate art here shown of avoiding all worry 
about rhyming and eliminating all superfluous trouble 
will be apparent to our readers. ‘‘ Me, me, we, 
yellow: me, me, he, yelldw,’’ and so on; the author— 
who appears to be a lady—is a genius, although, per- 
haps not precisely in the sphere she would wish to 
adorn. Originality, too, is cleverly shunned—what 
could be better than ‘‘ And glad at heart, and gay were 
we” for striking the old, familiar note so dear to the 
homely-pathetic school? Go to, Messieurs who con- 
duct the New Age—give us boldly a snipping from 
Herrick’s songs or a stanza from Sir Philip Sidney; 
but do not commit again such a literary sin as to print 
lines like the above directly beneath an article on 
Swinburne. 


The discovery this week of a rare volume of works 
printed by William Caxton, in the original binding, at 
an old manor-house in the north of England, is one of 
those heartening events which make the book-collector 
and the searcher for trifles in the way of literary lore 
among the shops in Charing Cross Road rejoice. ex- 
ceedingly, for it is a hint of what may yet exist unsus- 
pected in some remote library or secluded mansion. A 

_ first edition of the ‘‘Comedies and Tragedies” of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, dated 1647, was also dis- 
covered close by, and the owner of these treasures was 
quite ignorant of their value. There is yet hope that 

y the unexpected unearthing of some faded letters, it 
may be years hence, the puzzle of the relationship of 
Swift and Stella, for example, will be solved, or light 

e thrown on one of the other famous mysteries which 
have bothered the critics and kept interminable contro- 





versies going. 





THE RANSOMED 


How have we fared my soul across the days, 
Through what green valleys, confident and fleet, 
Along what paths of flint with how tired feet! 


Anon we knew the terror that dismays 


At noonday; and when night made dark the ways 
We bought delight and found remembrance sweet. 
Though in our ears we heard the wide wings beat 
Ever we kept dumb mouths to prayer and praise. 


Yet never lost or spurned or cast aside, 

And never sundered from the love of God, 
Through how-so wayward intricate deceits 

Lured by what shining toys our charmed feet trod, 
On the swift winds we saw bright angels ride, 
And strayed into the moon-made silver streets. 


A. D. 








THE “STAR” TURN 


WE have already explained to our readers that, unlike 
the great Mr. Strachey, of the Spectator, we are in 
the habit of devoting a certain portion of our valuable 
time to the perusal of our weekly contemporaries. In 
pursuance of this habit, which we regard in the light of 
a duty to our readers, we have been reading the 
Atheneum of last Saturday. The Atheneum delights 
to present itself to the public eye in the figure of a 
journal which is devoted exclusively to high literature. 
Any suggestion that it was largely a publishers’ trade 
organ, run chiefly in the interests of publishers and 
with a view to capturing publishers’ advertisements, 
would no doubt be treated by the Atheneum with 
‘“ silent contempt.’’ We shall not be so rude, there- 
fore, as to make any such suggestion, and we shall for 
the nonce take the Atheneum at its own valuation. 
An event of the utmost importance to literature has 
just occurred—namely, the death of the great poet, 
Algernon Charles Swinburne—and it was with feelings 
of hopeful expectancy that we turned to the columns of 
our high-toned contemporary in our search for its 
summing up of the literary situation created by the 
death of that poet. We were not disappointed, for 
on page four hundred and sixty-three of the 
Atheneum the magic words, ‘‘ Algernon Charles 
Swinburne,”’ on the top of a column met our gaze. At 
the foot of this article, which extended to five columns, 
the equally magic words ‘‘ James Douglas ”’ hit us, so 
to speak, right in the eye. The name James is a 
good name, and the name Douglas is a good name, 
and the collocation of these two names may truly be 
said to be redolent of the age of chivalry and heroic 
achievement. There was a certain James Douglas, 
whose name is blazoned on the page of Scottish his- 
tory in letters of gold and scarlet. He is connected 
in our minds with a heart gules, winged and imperi- 
ally crowned, casqueted in gold, and flung by a steel- 
mailed heroic hand into the midst of the charging hosts 
of an overwhelming enemy. On the other hand, 
there is, as we have had occasion to point out 
before, a hapenny evening paper called the Star, 
which is more or less devoted to the dissemination of 
betting and racing news for the benefit of the 
“‘enslaved people.”” And there is also a Mr. James 
Douglas, a constant contributor to the aforesaid Star, 
and a gentleman, who, as far as we are aware, 
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has no claim of any kind to be associated with winged 
hearts or chivalrous battlefields. We should not like 
to be misunderstood. Our remarks are not intended 
to reflect in any way upon the lineage or the family 
connections of Mr. James Douglas of the Star. We 
understand that Mr. James Douglas (of the Star) is an 
Irishman, and, as we have said before, James Douglas 
is a very fine name, and we should be the last to sug- 
gest that Mr. James Douglas came by his name in 
any other but a correct and reputable manner. We 
will even go the length of saying, that if Mr. James 
Douglas will furnish us with the history of the Irish 
branch of the house of Douglas we shall have much 
pleasure in giving it our most earnest and respectful 
attention. All of which foregoing may serve to clear 
the ground and bring us to the main facts of the 
astonishing situation, which are that on the occasion 
of the death of England’s greatest poet that high 
and mighty organ of pure literature, the Atheneum, 
finds itself reduced to the sorry pass of enlisting the 
services of the distinguished colleague of ‘‘ Captain 
Coe,” of “‘ Uno” and of ‘‘ Starlight,’’ whose world- 
renowned “‘ finals’? and ‘‘ Newmarket doubles’’ and 
‘‘extra special paddock snips’’ have made our 
Star newspaper what she is. The mere fact 
that Mr. James Douglas has been for many 
years a contributor to the Star might not, 
in the estimation of the unthinking, be con- 
sidered anything against him, considered as the 
obituary writer of a great poet. We should not be 
disposed to agree with people who would adopt such 
a line of argument; for we are of opinion that in 
no domain more than in that of literature or jour- 
nalism can the value of a man be so surely gauged 
by the company he keeps. But we shall not labour 
this point, and we shall confine ourselves to the con- 
sideration of Mr. James Douglas’s article in the 
Atheneum on its merits and demerits. Here is what 
Mr. James Douglas thinks, or professes to think, of 
the English language: 


He (Swinburne) may, without straining the analogy, be 
called the Wagner of poetry, for he forced our harsh and 
obstinate vocables to express emotions and moods and sen- 
sations which hitherto had been deemed to be beyond the 
powers of poetry. The language in which he wrote is as 
poor in melody as it is rich in colour. As a musica) instru- 
ment it is immeasurably inferior to Greek, to Latin, to 
Italian, and even to French. But the very 
qualities which make English prose unsurpassed are the 
qualities which drive the English poet into despair. 


We shall take leave to say that in this short paragraph 
there is contained quite enough ignorance, stupidity 
and bumptious pretentiousness to relegate its writer 
once and for all to the company that he has chosen 
for himself. It is just the sort of thing that ‘‘ Captain 
Coe” or ‘‘ Uno”’ or “‘ Starlight ’’ might be expected 
to dash off after the toil and trouble of the ‘‘ midday 
final’’ are at an end. Observe the analogy: ‘‘ Swin- 
burne may be called the Wagner of poetry, for he 
forced our harsh and obstinate vocables to express 
emotions and moods and sensations which hitherto had 
been deemed to be beyond the powers of poetry.’’ So 
we may take it that Mr. James Douglas is of opinion 
that before the advent of Richard Wagner the subject 
matter of the musician’s art—namely, melody, discord 
and concord—was in a harsh and obstinate state, which 
yielded for the first time to a master of music 
in the shape of Wagner. In other words, Mr. 
James Douglas is ignorant of Bach, of Handel, 
of Mozart and all the rest of the great com- 
posers, just as he is apparently ignorant of 
Shakespeare, of Chaucer, of Milton, of Keats, of 
Shelley and of all the rest of the great poets. And 
when we say that he is ignorant of them we do not 
mean that he has never heard of them, or never 











listened to them or read them, but that he has 
so completely misunderstood them that he labours 
under the dismal delusion that Wagner in the sphere 
of music and Swinburne in the sphere of poetry suc- 
ceeded for the first time in doing what all the other 
great musicians and poets had failed to do, which, of 
course, is the sheerest balderdash and a shining 
example of hapenny criticism at its brightest 
and best. It is characteristic of hapenny criticism 
that its praise should invariably be dealt in 
terms of odious and inept comparison. Your 
hapenny critic is quite incapable of saying that so-and- 
so is a great poet and giving rational reasons for his 
belief. He is bound in the nature of things to sa 
that so-and-so is the Shakespeare of the nineteenth 
century, or the Belgian Keats, or that while he excelled 
Wordsworth in technique he fell behind him in 
‘metrical sonority,’’ whatever that may mean. 
This is the sort of criticism which, applied 
to himself, would have driven Mr. Swinburne 
to invective odes. It is precisely the glory of 
Swinburne that he invented nothing new in 
poetry, and made no such idiotic and unpoetical 
attempt. Like all great poets, he simply continued 
writing poetry where the last great poet left off, using 
as his medium the incomparably beautiful English lan- 
guage, which, so far from being immeasurably 
inferior, as Mr. James Douglas would have us believe, 
to Greek, Latin, Italian, and even to French, is the 
equal of Greek and the superior of every other 
language, as the vehicle of poetry. A man who refers 
to our beautiful language as ‘‘ harsh and obstinate 
vocables ’’ writes himself down an ass in the face of 
all the English poets. We are entitled to ask how it 
comes about that the editor of the Atheneum finds 
himself moved to go to a hapenny betting sheet for 
the writer of his obituary notice of a great and 
glorious poet? By way of an answer we will quote 
from the last sentence of Mr. James Douglas’s article: 


More than most pvets of the first order, he was fortunate 
in his friendships, and not least among the gifts showered 
upon him by the gods was the companionship and comrade- 
ship of thirty years with his housemate at the Pines, 
Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton, to whom the world of letters 
offers its sympathy in his irreparable loss. 


Mr. Watts-Dunton’s connection with the Atheneum 
is as well known, if not so much advertised, as his 
connection with the late Mr. Swinburne. While if we 
turn to the latest edition of that useful publication 
Who’s Who, under the heading Douglas, James, 
journalist and critic, assistant editor and literary critic 
of the Star, we read: Publications : ‘‘ Theodore Watts- 
Dunton, poet, novelist, critic. 1904,’ etc., etc. So 
that we are enabled to arrive at the conclusion that 
among the gifts showered upon Mr. James Douglas by 
the gods not the least is the privilege of having written 
the biography of Mr. Watts-Dunton, which Mr. James 
Douglas is quite astute enough to know is one of the 
very best things, from a worldly point of view, that 
he ever did in his life. One good turn deserves 
another. Mr. James Douglas wrote the biography of 
Mr. Watts-Dunton and was not “afraid to be ful- 
some.’’ Mr. Watts-Dunton is not averse to flattery 
laid on with a trowel; and with a very large trowel 
indeed Mr. James Douglas liberally obliged him. And 
now the slow revenge of time has brought Mr. 
James Douglas his due reward in the shape of the 
honour and glory of being allowed to write a signed 
obituary notice of Mr. Watts-Dunton’s  dis- 
tinguished friend. Mr. James Douglas is kind 
enough to offer to Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton 
in his ‘irreparable loss” the sympathy of the 
world of letters, and, inasmuch as he has no 
more claim to represent the world of letters than 
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the next policeman has to represent the world of 
mathematics, we shall take the liberty of advising him 
in future, in default of holding his peace altogether, 
to speak for himself and for those he is entitled to 
speak for, and to leave the world of letters to look after 
itself. Finally, as it seems de rigeur to end up any 
article referring to Swinburne with an allusion to Mr. 
Watts-Dunton, we shall make note of the somewhat 
significant fact that the period of time when Swin- 
burne went to reside at The Pines, Putney, with Mr. 
Theodore Watts-Dunton synchronised with the 
period of time when he left off writing good poetry. 
This is a fact upon which we shall not comment, 
except in so far as to observe that when the gods 
shower gifts upon a man with one hand they are 
rather apt to take away other gifts with the other 
hand. This is a disposition on the part of the gods 
which we sincerely regret, but which we cannot help. 








APRIL 


WE cross in this month, which is so worthily dear to 
poets, the bridge between Spring and Summer, and in 
the span of its thirty days the demeanour of our little 
company of English travellers, could some interested 
onlooker note it, would be seen to undergo a pleasant 
change. Towards the country of opened leaf-buds, 
the bourne of the thick-set primroses, the flaming 
rhododendron, the fallen snow-petals of orchards, and 
the bursting calyx of the rose, we plod more merrily 
than we did when in chilly October we traversed that 
other highway that led to the dismal domains of 
Winter. That mighty tyrant, the East Wind, loses 
his keen sword-edge, and is fain to make up in strength 
what he lacks in sharpness; coats are unbuttoned to 
him in friendly fashion—we laugh at his bluff greet- 
ing, and when in good time he yields place to his 
gentler brothers of the south and west we are inclined 
to venture a song. Behind are the ice and snow and 
frost and fog, the grime of slushy streets, and the 
menace of stark, black branches rattling to the storm; 
in front are the warm open spaces of golden meadows 
in May, the fresh green veil of rustling woodlands, 
the shy bird-cho‘rs of summer. No wonder is it, 
then, that poets small and great fall in love with the 
April-maiden ! 

The Romans, says Lempriére, consecrated the first 
days of April to Venus, ‘‘ the goddess of beauty, the 
mother of love, the queen of laughter, the mistress of 
the graces’’; the Roman widows and _ virgins 
assembled in the temple of Virile Fortune, and dis- 
closing their personal deformities, prayed to the god- 
dess to conceal them from their husbands. The cus- 
tom of “‘ practising jocular deceptions ’’ on the primal 
day of the month, as Hone quaintly puts it, seems 
Just as ancient, and has its counterpart among many 
nations; an old-time poet writes to his mistress that 
her charms were quite sufficient distraction for him, 
without the aid of fools’ errands: 


Thou needs’t not call some fairy elf 
On any April-day, 

To make thy bard forget himself, 
Or wander from his way. 


The Saxons called April Oster or Easter-monath, and 
the festival of Easter, so heartening, so splendid in 
Its associations, is most frequently celebrated within 
its bounds. No one who retains the faintest interest 
in the great world-story of Calvary could avoid a 
thrill on Easter morning; in its hold on our imagina- 
tion it is second only to Christmas. 

As might be expected, various whimsical customs 
used to be observed on the occasion of Easter, some 





of which have not yet been swamped out of existence 
by the flood of modernism. In the early part of the 
nineteenth century many good Irish people were in 
the habit of rising early ‘“‘to see the sun dance in 
honour of the resurrection.’’ Numbers of persons 
positively asserted that they had seen this happen on 
Easter morning. The origin of this peculiar super- 
stition seems to be vague, but may perhaps be traced 
to the wavering reflection of the sun’s image in clear 
water at a favourable dawn. There existed also in 
many English counties a curious custom of “‘ lifting ”’ 
people in a chair three times in succession at Easter- 
tide; parties of six or seven or more used to gather 
for this purpose, parade the streets, and extort from 
every “‘lifted’’ or ‘“‘heaved’”’ person a contribution. 
To what deserving end the money was devoted history 
sayeth not. This appears to be, according to the 
chronicler already quoted, ‘‘a vulgar commemoration 
of the resurrection which the festival celebrates.”’ 
Eggs of diverse kinds, dyed and decorated, sometimes 
ornamented with the name of the recipient or a motto 
conformable to the season, have been given among 
friends at this period for hundreds of years, and the 
old custom has remained, greatly developed and 
varied, to the present day. A game of ball used to be 
played as part of the religious service in Italy, and at 
Bury St. Edmunds on Shrove Tuesday, Easter Mon- 
day, and Whitsuntide, ‘‘twelve old women side off 
for a game at trap and ball, which is kept up with 
the greatest spirit and vigour until sunset.”’ Thus 
they made merry, at any rate, in 1825. To come to 
later times, London itself still retains a few of the 
ancient ceremonies which not many of the onlookers, 
it is to be feared, appreciate at their true value. In the 
quaint churchyard of St. Bartholomew’s, Smithfield— 
those of our readers who have never seen this 
astonishing bit of old London should make a special 
pilgrimage thither at the earliest opportunity—on 
Good Friday morning certain old ladies receive doles 
from the authorities; formerly the offerings had to be 
placed on the top of a convenient tomb-stone. 

It is in the country, however, and not in the town 
or in man’s observances, that the finest enchantment 
of April is to be found. When Browning wrote his 
famous ‘‘ Home-Thoughts from Abroad” he recked 
little of the smoke of cities or the swarm of the 
crowded streets: 


And whoever wakes in England 

Sees some morning unaware, 

That the lowest boughs and the brushwood sheaf 
Round the elm-tree bole are in tiny leaf, 

While the chaffinch sings on the orchard bough 
In England—now! 


And in another poem he gives a perfect little cameo 
of a scene which is familiar to all, but which can never 
lose its charm: 


Your ghost will walk, you lover of trees 
(If our loves remain), 
In an English lane, 
By a cornfield-side a-flutter with poppies. 
Hark, those two in the hazel coppice— 
A boy and a girl, if the good fates please, 
Making love, say— 
The happier they! 
Draw yourself up from the light of the moon, 
And let them pass, as they will too soon, 
With the bean-flower’s boon, 
And the blackbird’s tune, 
And May, and June! 


We may wander the level Midland meadows through 
which the slow river winds, meadows spangled with 
a million daisies, and stand on the high lock gates 
listening to the quiet purl of the water past the 
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warped timbers, watching the dusky horses as they 
tramp patiently the grass-grown towpath and drag 
into the distance a couple of lazy barges; we may 
linger on some grand Cornish cliff and feel the fine, 
salt sea-wind strong as wine, hear it swishing among 
the dry heather-stems at our feet, watch the brown 
plumes of smoke from passing vessels carried high into 
the firmament; we may explore some shady Devon 
valley on the fringe of the great moor, where the 
stream is foaming and laughing and ferns bend low 
to dip their fresh fronds in eddying pools; we may 
walk through the mazes of apple-blossom in some nich 
orchard—everywhere will be the sense of Spring, and 
with it the knowledge of the re-birth of sweet and 
inexplicable things; a longing, too, for some unknown 
good which seems only to come in its fulness at the 
opening of the year. A singer who knew much sad- 
ness has expressed this longing exquisitely : 


About the wild beginning of the Spring 
There came to me, and all the world, a day 
To prove the Winter wholly gone away. 

I said—* O day, thy lips are sweet to sing, 

But surely in thy voice some sweeter thing 
Than thy mere song I find: lo, now I pray, 
Before thou goest, turn to me and say, 

Why round thee so my heart keeps wandering? ”’ 

Then, as a man who having loved and lost, 
Within his dead love’s sister’s child may see, 

Something of what on earth he treasured most, 
So, looking on that day, my memory 

Was filled with thoughts of April days wherein 

Love’s joy, too young for pain, did first begin. 


However strongly we are drawn towards the vivid and 
teeming splendours of the countryside at this season, 
we cannot wholly disregard the town. We must be 
loyal to our old friends among the elms and limes and 
chestnut-trees hidden away in squares and terraces, 
unsuspected by the man who treads only the main 
routes—the undiscouraged ones that do so much to 
cheer these often gloomy corners of the city; we must 
not forget that ancient tree in Cheapside, whose shin- 
ing emerald leaves appear so startlingly amid the 
sombre warehouses and the clash of traffic; Chelsea 
and Kensington, too, have surprising green vistas in 
April and May. The trees are late this month—winter 
was unkind, ard held the land long; one old chestnut, 
which put forth distinguishable buds on March 5th 
last year, waited patiently this year for twenty more 
days before he warily showed a peep of green. He 
is now arrayed beauteously and without stint, glow- 
ing like a green flame after the showers, but his com- 
panions the elms close by have only just wakened and 
donned their tiny pellets of palest verdure. London 
brightens visibly to the call of April, and is no longer 
the dark, sullen city that has oppressed us through 
the dreary months behind. Too soon the leaves will 
droop, too soon the smoky air will deposit a film over 
their glistening grace, but for a few weeks—half of 
April and half of May perhaps—they are welcome to 
eyes that weary of brick and stone and “‘ the work of 
man’s hands’’; they give a deeper meaning to life. 
“The sun burned with it,’’ said Richard Jefferies, 
“the broad front of morning beamed with it; a deep 
feeling entered me while gazing at the sky in the azure 
noon, and in the starlit evening. I was sensitive to 
all things, to the earth under, and the star-hollow 
round about; to the least blade of grass, to the largest 
oak.”? His experience is not solitary—he has been 
over-praised; many men who work in offices and 
mingle with the city crowd can find in themselves that 
keen Nature-love which should belong to us all. We 
write, or we refrain; but we all hear these echoes of 
the returning Spring in our hearts, and, to most of 
a they chime the melodies of hope and faith and 
ove. 





SWINBURNE AS A METRICIAN 


Or the dead singer as a poet much has and more will 
be written; here he shall be considered merely as a 
metrical craftsman. His greatest endowment in this 
respect was certainly an unrivalled command over 
words. Not that, like Francis Thompson, he discovered 
or invented gorgeous language, recondite archaic 
phrases, but that ordinary words seemed to possess 
for him a fluidity which no one else found in them. 
When Milton, fearing textual change as impiety, 
weaves actual words of Scripture into his verse, his 
majestic strain often gasps and falters. But Swin- 
burne could fit them unerringly to his music. One of 
his poems ends with the words (I place an accent-mark 
to show a probable dissyllable) : 


Therefore thy sins, which are many, are forgiven thee, 
Because thou hast lovéd much. 


Apart from context, these words have no definite 

metre, and one would not know how to read them; 

coming where they do, they seem made for the place. 
Another time he began a poem thus: 


By the waters of Babylon we sat down and wept, 
Remembering thee. 


All admire the result, though there is much difference 
of view as to how the lines should be read. Many 
prosodists give but four accents to the long lines, two 
to the shorter—e.g.: 


By the waters of Babylon we sat déwn and wépt, 
Remémbering theé. 


This implies making five syllables go to a ‘‘ foot”? in 
every long line, a measure never elsewhere used 
habitually by Swinburne (or anyone else), though 
single instance of it occur here and there. Others 
give five, or even six, feet to the long lines, but no 
one disputes the strength and swiftness of their move- 
ment. Yet the words are taken unaltered from the 
Prayer Book version of the Psalms. 

While he could use polysyllables with effortless dex- 
terity, as in hundreds of lines like: 


From the bountiful infinite West, from the happy memorial 
places, 


his mastery is even more obviously shown in the way 
that our harsh monosyllables—those little round bullets 
of words, as an Italian called them—melt and swim in 
the torrent of his rhythm, particularly in his trisyllabic 
metres. Though this was evidently a gift rather than 
acquirement, it was strengthened by close study of 
sound, and by free use of assonance and alliteration. 
So much is obvious on the face of his verse, but Mr. 
Watts-Dunton has told us that it was a method 
deliberately adopted from belief that only thus could 
our rough vocables be yoked in harmonious fellow- 
ship. Hence came the cadences that first charmed a 
listening public, as with 


lisp of leaves and ripple of rain. 


Perhaps alliteration has never been more deftly used 
than by him at his best, for instance, in this lovely 
stanza (where, by-the-by, “‘ wells” is used of natural 
water-springs, which a recent critic in these columns 
thought unjustifiable) : 


Wells where no beam can burn 

Through frondage of the fern 

That hides from hart and hern 
The haunt it hallows. 


It need not be denied, however, that such ‘ hunting 
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the letter ’’ was sometimes carried to excess. When 
we come on lines like: 


Welling water’s winsome word, 
Wind in warm wan weather, 


we may be pardoned for thinking the thing overdone, 
and for remembering with a smile such old friends as: 


Lo, from Lemnos lamely limping, 


and : 
Begot by butchers, but by bishops bred. 


Moderation, indeed, was never this singer’s forte. If 
his ear was pleased by such a rhyme as “her’’ and 
‘“‘harp-player,’’ we are sure to have similar cadences 
repeated with even tiresome frequency; if he chances 
on such another as “‘ sea-mew ”’ and ‘‘ deem you,’”’ we 
may confidently expect a succession of like rhymes in 
the same piece. When a thing seemed good, it was 
difficult for him to believe we could have too much of 
it. 

By common consent, he is our great moulder of 
metres. Yet it would be interesting to compare him 
in this respect with Browning, and see which has given 
us the larger number of new forms. This is not the 
time or place to compare these two poets otherwise, 
but the variety as well as roughness of Browning’s 
metrifaction has perhaps hardly received due notice. 
While the younger singer is infinitely more melodious, 
and while he gave us many new creations, such as the 
wonderful ‘‘ Chorus of Birds,’’ translated from Aris- 
tophanes—while, also, he was conspicuously fond, 
especially in later days, of long lines, and manifestly 
revelled in the exercise of his astonishing power over 
these—it might be possible to argue that his highest 
success lay less in the skill with which he invented new 
metres than in the vigour and freshness whicn he im- 
parted to old ones. Wonderful new music was 
breathed into hackneyed tunes; all the resources of 
art, as well as a poet’s fire and fervour, enhance the 
effect. To many this will seem a feat even more 
remarkable than the invention of new measures; 
nowhere is the master’s hand more clearly perceived 
than when it wakens worn strings to fresh life. 

From another point of view it is interesting to com- 
pare him metrically with a writer whose work he 
greatly admired, and who equally admired his work 
—Christina Rossetti. There is something exotic, not 
purely English, in the cadences of both Christina and 
her brother. English by birth and education, they 
were wholly Italian in blood, and lent strange move- 
ments to English rhythms. Unaccented syllables seem 
more real to them than to us, and do more duty than 
we are accustomed to expect from them. In Chris- 
tina’s verse the words sometimes seem hardly wedded 
to the rhythm; they wander from it in distracting 
though exquisite irresponsibility. | Swinburne’s 
cadences are far more definite. There is no doubting 
them, no escaping from them; they hold us in willing 
thrall, bear us unresistingly along. The fiery flow of 
his verse brooks no pause, no uncertainty; his syllable- 
accents are unmistakable, while hers are often vague. 

omparison need not involve disparagement; gifts are 
various, and praise of one artist does not imply 
depreciation of another. There is a well-marked 
wreaas in their methods; lovers of verse will notice 
it. 

Time would fail to tell, and perhaps few would have 
patience to hear told, the various devices employed by 
this most accomplished of craftsmen to give point 
to his verse. Never, surely, was such virtuosity allied to 
such native fire, just as seldom have such critical facul- 
ties been combined with poetical imagination. Tenny- 
son said that Swinburne, in youth, was ‘“‘a reed 
through which all things blew into music.” The say- 





ing is often quoted as one of sheer praise, even as a 
definition of what a poet should be. It can hardly 
have been so intended. The late Laureate’s encomiums 
were not usually ungrudging, nor was a poet’s per- 
sonality conceived of by him as quite the passive entity 
this metaphor implies. To make the metaphor just, 
we must add a player to the pipe, one who could 
finger all its stops with self-conscious if admirable 
skill. Catholic as Swinburne was in praise of good work, 
the ‘‘ wood-notes wild’’ of Burns, or the untutored 
verse of Emily Bronté, equally with the large utterance 
of an Aéschylus or a Milton, his own bent was always 
in one direction. Even when he wrote verse of archaic 
rudeness like ‘“‘ Queen Bersabé,’’ of archaic simplicity 
like “‘ The King’s Daughter,” it is always the skilled 
artist rejoicing in his powers, ‘‘ curbing his liberal 
hand ’’ with conscious artifice. His interest in metrical 
study never faltered. Though he despised technical 
prosody—which is hardly wonderful when one thinks 
what he must have often been offered by way of it— 
he was an unwearied critic and practitioner of all that 
it ought to cover. To the end this remained true. 
‘The Duke of Gandia ’’ shows the artist, whether or 
no it shows very much of the true poet. The pro- 
digality of that ‘‘ metrical invention ”’ [this does not 
necessarily mean devising wholly new metres] for 
which . Tennyson “‘envied’’ him remained unex- 
hausted; if effects were repeated, it was of deliberate 
choice, not because others were wanting. 

It is too soon yet to adjudge Swinburne’s final place 
even as a metrician, let alone as a poet. Our older 
critics have all been reared under his potent spell. 
Reaction is inevitable, for depreciation always succeeds 
adulation. What has befallen Tennyson and Brown- 
ing will befall him also. Criticism will not improbably 
fasten on what is most obviously vulnerable in his 
verse—its efflux of words, its artifices of style, the 
heavy perfume that exudes from its flowers. 


A month or twain to feed on honeycomb 
Is pleasant, but one tires of scented rhyme— 


if one may so alter his own words. To read a single 
page of Swinburne is to be filled with amazement at 
the splendour of his utterance. Every metrical effect 
that one has noticed elsewhere, with others hitherto 
undreamed of, seems pressed into the service. The 
ear is deafened by reverberation, dizzied by sound. 
As page is added to page, the unceasing strain con- 
tinues, till even a willing reader may grow weary. As 
with Francis Thompson, though in a different way, 
one longs that he would for a space be less laborious, 
would sometimes deviate into naturalness. Metrical 
art is consummate, but the highest of all arts is to 
conceal the fact of art, to seem divinely simple and 
inevitable. Rarely is this highest perfection attained. 
And a suspicion may obtrude itself that the iridescent 
glitter of hurrying words is reflected from shallows 
rather than depths of thought. But when the Devil’s 
Advocate has done his worst, there will still remain an 
imperishable residue. Not in vain have those great 
powers, that lifelong devotion, been consecrated to 
his art; not in vain was the gift of melody breathed 
upon his lips. When his frenzies of love and hate 
cease to interest, students will still ponder over his 
lines, analyse their structure, seek to recapture the 
secret of their melody. If not in “‘the general heart 
of man,’ yet assuredly in the scholar’s estimation, his 
poems will ‘‘ reside.’’ For all his passionate democ- 
racy, he was intellectually an aristocrat, and by his 
fellows he will be cherished. It is impossible to 
conceive that his marvellous métrique should ever 
cease to deserve study; it may well be that posterity 
will regard him as the most accomplished musician 
that ever handled an English lyre. 
TT.» ©. 
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REVIEWS 
EARLY LATIN HYMNS 


Early Christian Hymns. Translated by Danii JOSEPH 
DonaHoE. Werner Laurie, 6s. net. 


Mr. DonaHoE has composed some hundred and sixty 
versions of Latin hymns, classified under the names of 
twenty-seven authors, ranging in date from St. Hilary, 
of the fourth century, to Pope Urban the Eighth, who 
died in 1644. He also includes some versions of 
anonymous hymns, a few of which are as late as the 
pontificate of Pius the Seventh, who died in 1824. 
Short biographical notices of the authors give the 
hymns additional interest, and are quite adequate for 
that purpose. The information which they offer is, 
however, rather too positively stated. The authorship 
of a large number of the best-known hymns is much 
_ disputed. Concerning Jesu dulcis memoria, for in- 
stance, the most that should be affirmed is that it is 
still held to be St. Bernard’s by many hymnologists. 
Concerning King Robert of France, it is unnecessary 
to insist that he is erroneously called ‘‘ the second,” 
for it is a mere question of reckoning, but of the five 
or six hymns very doubtfully ascribed to him, Veni 
Sancte Spiritus, the one chosen to represent him by 
Mr. Donahoe, is one of the two most unlikely to be his; 
Notker is the most probable author. It is also quite 
uncertain that Elpis, the only female hymnographer 
named, was the second wife of Boetius; his only wife 
known for certain was Rusticiana, daughter of Sym- 
machus, and a different woman. Mr. Donahoe might 
also have ascribed to Elpis her other hymn, Beate 
Pastor Petre clemens accipe, since it is to be found still 
in the Roman Breviary in a less scattered condition 
than the one he translates. The use of Mr. Donahoe’s 
classification here must not therefore be taken as cor- 
roborative, but merely as indicative, the sense in 
which he chiefly uses it. 

“Early Latin Hymns ’’ would be a more accurate 
title of this collection, for there are no versions from 
the Greek. It is a pity that Mr. Donahoe has not 
been able to print the original Latin, especially of some 
twenty examples which are not to be found in the 
Roman Breviary or Missal, generally the most acces- 
sible places of reference. He tells us that his version 
of the prayer of Eugenius, who died Archbishop of 
Toledo in 657, is the first to be printed. It is probably 
the only one in the volume of which this can be stated. 
The English hexameters in which he represents it are 
fairly successful until towards the end; indeed, his 
versions are generally meritorious, though some of 
them tend to colourlessness, relapsing at times into 
prose and occasionally into faulty rhymes. Such 
rhymes as ‘‘tower’’ with “pour,” “‘ grace” with 
“*’blessedness,”’ “‘ bring them ”’ with “‘ kingdom,” are 
inadmissible, but they do not occur very often. Mr. 
Donahoe also cannot manage with dignity all the 
metres which he attempts, and St. Damasus’s hymn, 
Martyris ecce dies Agathae, probably not a very good 
specimen originally, becomes trivial and rather silly in 
the English version. On the other hand, Mr. Donahoe 
shows a just appreciation of the lyric possibilities of 
Fitzgerald’s quatrains and adopts their form in many 
of his versions. This has seldom been tried by hymn 
writers, perhaps because the adaptability of the 
quatrains to music is doubtful. A few quatrains from 
the Rhythm of St. Thomas, Adoro Te devote latens 


Deitas, indicate fairly the measure of Mr. Donahoe’s 
success : 


Upon the Cross was Thy divinity 
Concealed, nor here Thy human form we see, 

Yet I, in faith confessing, seek Thee, Lord, 
Like the repentant thief upon the tree. 








I do not ask, as Thomas did, dear Lord, 

To see Thy wounds; sufficient is Thy word ; 
Oh, fill my soul with firmer faith, that still 

In hope and love for Thee it may accord. 


* * * 


Jesus, whom here in figures I behold, 
I hunger for the time to see unrolled 

The veil from Thy sweet features; let me be 
Blest with the vision in Thy halls of gold. 


The Rhythm is, of course, a personal and was never a 
liturgical hymn. It is to be found at the beginning of 
Roman Missals, among the private prayers for the 
use of priests after saying Mass. It is impossible to 
combine the poetry and close reasoning of this fine 
dogmatic poem in our vaguer English, but Mr. Dona- 
hoe’s version compares favourably with its most 
popular English form, the timid rendering of two or 
three verses by the compilers of ‘‘ Hymns Ancient and 
Modern,”’ though it is about the best example of their 
co-operative muse. The compilers wisely conceal the 
author’s name, for their version is probably welcome 
to thousands who know nothing about him, and would 
certainly not wish to hear more. In two cases Mr. 
Donahoe shows his enterprise by seeking difficulties 
which the original Latin does not actually impose upon 
him. St. Gregory’s two hymns, Nocte surgentes 
vigilemus omnes, and Ecce jam noctis tenuatur umbra, 
to be found in the dominical Matins and Lauds for the 
summer quarter, are in sapphics, naturally of the 
Latin type, as they were written with comparatively 
very few exceptions by Catullus, Ovid and Ausonius, 
and, probably without any exception, by the hymno- 
graphists. Mr. Donahoe renders them, with a fair ear 
for rhythm, into sapphics of Sappho’s type, the type 
which the consummate lyrist who is now more than 
ever her immortal interpreter used in ‘‘ Anactoria.” 


Rise we, now, ere dawn, and begin our watching, 
Lift our hearts in psalms, and in meditation ; 
And with voices tuned to the Lord, in music 

Sing His sweet anthems. 


* * * 


Be Thy mercy shown to our feeble nature, 

Sin and shame and woe from our bosoms banish; 

Everlasting peace, in Thy halls of splendour, 
Grant us, O Saviour. 


These verses, one from each hymn, are not quite Mr. 
Donahoe’s best rhythmically, but in the best verse he 
has not had sufficient art to avoid rhyme, which is out 
of place. Though they will not satisfy Mr. T. S. 
Omond’s rules of quantity, and cannot be expected to 
reach Swinburne’s exquisite sense of its balance, they 
give far more idea of the rhythm of Sappho than the 
body of English sapphics by other writers. 

Mr. Donahoe’s love of the great Latin hymns has 
placed him in a perilous position. He follows on a 
path not only much worn, but traced with exquisite 
skill. It is impossible for him to avoid comparison 
with his predecessors. Like all lovers of originals, 
perhaps he does not quite realise the value of two of 
their interpreters who have gone before him. The 
skill and taste of John Mason Neale in expressing in 
English the thoughts of the great hymnographists, 
both Greek and Latin, is of so high an order as to 
amount to true poetic genius. As regards the Latin 
hymnographists he is equalled by Edward Caswall. 
Quite apart from comparative biography, Neale’s 
hymns in particular suggest a soul of singularly win- 
ning, poetic beauty, consonant 


With those just spirits that near victorious palms, 
Hymns devout and holy psalms, 
Singing everlastingly : 
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and in strong contrast with the fierce seraph who sung 
those lines. His heights Neale was, of course, quite 
incapable of even setting out to approach. Yet the 
artistic sincerity of these two English interpreters, 
Neale and Caswall, did enable them to renew in their 
degree the song of such high hymnographists as 
Adam of St. Victor, St. Ambrose, St. Gregory, St. 
Bernard, St. Thomas, Fortunatus, Notker, Hermann, 
Thomas of Celano and Jacopone da Tode, and to 
pierce it with a new inspiration, at a period when it 
was dead to the vast majority of Englishmen, scarcely 
then relieved of Brady and Tate, still convulsed by Dr. 
Watts or nauseated by Toplady. 

It is not surprising, if truth compels the criticism, 
that Mr. Donahoe has nothing to offer comparable 
with Neale’s “‘ Jesus, the very thought is sweet,” a 
fragment of Jesu dulcis memoria; with ‘ Blessed city 
heavenly Salem,’’ the anonymous, Caelestis urbs J eru- 
salem; with “‘ The Royal banners forward go,”’ Fortu- 
natus’s Vexilla Regis prodeunt; with ‘‘ Oh! what their 
joy and their glory must be,’’ Abelard’s O quanta 
qualia sunt illa sabbata; and with very many more: 
nor yet with Caswall’s ‘‘ At the Cross her station keep- 
ing,’ Jacopone da Tode’s Stabat mater dolorosa; with 
“Come, Thou Holy Spirit, come,’ Veni Sancte 
Spiritus; with ‘‘ Praise, O Sion, thy Salvation,” St. 
Thomas’s Lauda Sion Salvatorem; nor yet, again, 
even with the quiet dignity which distinguishes Bishop 
Cousins’s ‘‘ Come, Holy Ghost, our souls inspire,”’ St. 
Gregory’s Veni Creator Spiritus, the only liturgical 
hymn retained in ‘‘ The Book of Common Prayer.”’ 
These hymns are all represented by Mr. Donahoe. 
Outside his scope, quotations from Neale and Caswall 
may be admissible here to justify more fully the 
pre-eminence assigned to them. An idea of the 
beauty of Neale’s version of Jerusalem luminosa can 
be given by isolated stanzas: 


Light’s abode, celestial Salem, 
Vision whence true peace doth spring, 

Brighter than the heart can fancy, 
Mansion of the Highest King; 

Oh, how glorious are the praises 
Which of Thee the prophets sing! 


There for ever and for ever 
Alleluia is out-pour’d ; 
For unending, for unbroken 
Is the feast-day of the Lord; 
All is pure and all is holy 
That within Thy walls is stored. 


* * * 


Oh, how glorious and resplendent, 
Fragile body, shalt thou be, 

When endued with so much beauty, 
Full of health, and strong, and free, 

Full of vigour, full of pleasure 
That shall last eternally ! 


This hymn is chosen here rather than a quotation from 
Neale’s version of the Rhythm of Bernard of Mor- 
laix, because it is a hymnal rendering of a hymn 
proper, and not a little. excerpt from a vast poem. 
The example from Caswall must be quoted entire: 


The sun is sinking fast, 
The daylight dies ; 
Let love awake, and pay 
Her evening sacrifice. 


As Christ upon the Cross 
His Head inclined, 

And to His Father’s hands 
His parting Soul resign’d : 


So now herself my soul 
Would wholly give 

Into His sacred charge, 
In Whom all spirits live ; 





So now beneath His eye 
Would calmly rest, 

Without a wish or thought 
Abiding in the breast, 


Save that His Will be done 
Whate’er betide ; 

Dead to herself, and dead 
In Him to all beside. 


Thus would I live; yet now 
Not I, but He 

In all His power and love 
Henceforth alive in me. 


One Sacred Trinity ! 
One Lord Divine! 

May I be ever His! 
And He for ever mine! 


This intimate little lyric has no liturgical quality what- 
ever; it sounds as might the sigh of a soul. If the 
line Sol praeceps rapitur, proxima nox adest, which 
Caswall offered as the first of a Latin poem which he 
had translated and no one else ever saw, was not 
written by himself, the lost Latin hymn must have 
been a very late one. 


Hitherto this notice has been occupied with hymns 
pleasant. Two hymns must be named as the most 
conspicuous examples of a very small number of the 
modern English hymns which are also pleasant: the 
late Bishop Christopher Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Hark the 
sound of holy voices, chanting at the crystal sea,’ and 
still more emphatically Mr. Matthew  Bridges’s 
“Crown him with many crowns,”’ which the late Sir 
George Elvey’s music helped by its remarkable con- 
sonance with the words to approximate to the great 
Latin hymns, by its dignity, its liturgical quality, and 
its wide appeal, closer than any other purely modern 
hymn. 


As regards the English texts quoted here, outside 
Mr. Donahoe’s collection, it must be stated that they 
are chiefly quoted for convenience from ‘‘ Hymns 
Ancient and Modern,’’ and may, consequently, be 
garbled. After ‘‘ The Hymnal Noted,” first published 
in 1852, probably no collection contained fewer hymns 
unpleasant than the first ‘“‘ Appendix”’ to ‘‘ Hymns 
Ancient and Modern,” published in 1868. Since that 
date the now swollen volume is said to have become 
the most ‘‘ going concern”’ in hymnology. Its reams 
of new doggerel and insipid jingle may be left as the 
perennial butt of writers in the Church papers. It is 
largely responsible for the debasement of the English 
hymnal, partly by its supplying novelties at any cost, 
and partly by its theatrical notes of expression, 
encouraging the performance of imitative tricks on 
the organ, and in the hands of tasteless organists trans- 
forming the quires of churches into theatres of natural 
noises like monkey-houses in a thunderstorm. Its pro- 
prietors seem to have lost all regard for the essence 
of hymnography if they can only provide the wives 
of incumbents with a new hymn for every mothers’ 
meeting. Their contributors, as pious as could be 
desired, are, or have been, if they are dead, devoid of 
that natural taste which inspired Neale and Caswall, 
and only too ready, so long as they can turn out some- 
thing “‘ taking,”’ to follow the advice: 


If you can’t get in at the pearly gatc 
Climb over the garden wall. 


In justice it must be added that “‘ Hymns Ancient and 
Modern ”’ merely emphasises the downward tendency, 
its debasement is exceeded by such compilations as the 
Oratory hymn book, with less excuse. 
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THE INWARD LIGHT 


The Sense of the Infinite. By Oscar Kuuns. (New 
York: Henry Holt and Co.; England, George 
Bell and Sons.) 


In the minds of most of us lingers a consciousness 
that the five bodily senses form but a small part of 
our equipment for the true valuation of life—that we 
possess some intensive power, some delicate, inde- 
finable receptivity, by which the soul can occasionally 
see and hear evidences of a universe more important 
than this little ‘‘ lukewarm bullet ’’ on which we are all 
spinning away towards the unknown—more important 
even than the splendid constellations and shining star- 
clusters that swing on their immeasurable paths all 
round us, their nearest suns plunged in appalling 
deeps of space. This secret quality of man’s soul, by 
the aid of which he reaches out to the infinite, has 
from the earliest times led him into labyrinthine 
speculations, and those who by study and solitude 
devoted themselves to the endeavour to raise, it may 
be ever so slightly, the veil between the earthbound 
spirit and that unseen world whence it sprang, whither 
they felt it must return, have been known as mystics, 
and in olden days their fervours were generally asso- 
ciated with some religious order—or disorder. As 
a matter of plain fact, however, we are all mystics. 
We all, if we have ever for five consecutive minutes 
pondered on our condition and our surroundings, or 
gazed with any intelligence on earth and sea and sky, 
have striven to climb ‘‘the world’s great altar-stairs 
that slope through darkness up to God’’; we have 
realised with irresistible certainty that things are not 
always what they seem. The miracle of the opening 
leaf-buds moves us strangely; the eternal restlessness 
of the calmest ocean holds us fascinated; the shy song 
of a hidden bird, the elemental harmonies of the wind, 
alike thrill us with strange emotions, with unutterable 
longings to discover why we are here and whither we 
are bound, to find the meaning of it all. It is the old 
story of the Norsemen gathered in their hall, and the 
sparrow that flew into the warmth and light for a 
moment, then vanished to the stormy dark—‘‘ So 
seems to me the life of man, O King.’”’ Here, at the 
very outset of our quest, we are baffled, though it may 
well be that an angel has troubled the waters. 

To explain in some degree this super-sense of the 
human soul, and to trace briefly the manner in which 


it has affected communities through individuals, is . 


the object of this little book. To set forth such 
things in comprehensible language is a very difficult 
task—it amounts to an attempt to express the inex- 
pressible; but, as finely as it may be done, we have 
it here in the first few chapters and the last. The 
fundamental idea is excellently emphasised that the 
vision depends on the man and his desire. ‘‘ The 
sight of rivers and plains, flowers and trees, may give 
us pleasure, and yet have nothing mystical in it... . 
The world in which these mystic gleams visit us must 
be a purified and altruistic one.’’ The two chapters 
headed ‘‘ The Transcendental View of Nature’”’ and 
“Romantic Love and the Transcendental Sense ”’ will 
be found most interesting to those who are desirous of 
reading in admirably clear sentences of the ‘‘ thoughts 
that do often lie too deep for tears.” We give a 
short extract from an introductory page: 


There are different degrees of the transcendental experience ; 
some vague, evanescent, passing away and leaving but little 
effect behind other than that of a pleasant dream. There 
come flashes, probably to every man in the course of his life- 
time; it may be in reading poetry, or listening to a sermon, 
or walking over the fields or through the woods. ‘ One look 
at the face of heaven and earth,” says Emerson, “lays all 
petulance at rest and soothes us to a wiser conviction ”’; and, 
again, ‘“‘ we know that the secret of the world is profound; 
but who or what shall be our interpreter, we know not. A 





mountain ramble, a new style of face, a new poem, may put the 
key into our hands.” Many and varied are these openings 
into the infinite; birth and death—the coming into the world 
from the unknown, the flitting across the lighted chamber of 
life, and the passing out once more into the unknown beyond— 
how can they help filling us with the sense of the infinite 
mystery by which we are surrounded? 

The author quotes the immortal words of William 
Blake: ‘‘ What, it will be questioned, when the sun 
rises do you not see a round disc of fire, something 
like a guinea? Oh, no, no! I see an innumerable 
company of the heavenly host crying ‘ Holy, Holy, 
Holy is the Lord God Almighty.’’’ There, it seems 
to us, the whole matter is summed up gloriously. 
There was the piercing vision of the poet; there was 
the spirit that could almost answer that tremendous 
demand of Zophar—the practical man—when reason- 
ing with Job: ‘‘Canst thou by searching find out 
God? canst thou find out the Almighty to perfection? 
It is as high as heaven; what canst thou do? deeper 
than hell; what canst thou know? ”’ 

To these chapters we must add the last, ‘‘ The 
Transcendental Element and Modern Life,’’ an acute 
presentation of the relation of mysticism to the life 
of cities and the men of to-day. We find a scientist 
like Professor William James of Harvard, as illustrious 
in the realm of psychology as his brother is in the 
world of fiction, declares definitely with regard to a 
certain experience: 


One conclusion was forced upon my mind at that time, and 
my impression of its truth has ever since remained unshaken. 
It is that our normal waking consciousness, rational con- 
sciousness, as we Call it, is but one special type of conscious- 
ness, whilst all about it, parted from it by the filmiest of 
screens, there lie potential forms of consciousness entirely 
different. No account of the universe can be final which 
leaves those other forms of consciousness quite disregarded. 
To discredit this kind of grave statement from level- 
headed modern men—and Professor James is not the 
only one who ‘has touched hands with angels in the 
gloom—is to reduce ourselves to the most barren ways 
of arid materialism, to shut our eyes wilfully and say 
that things do not exist since we cannot see them. 
The mystical side of the universe will yield only to 
the eye of faith and hope, and such faith and hope lead 
us from the physical to the intellectual and spiritual 
plane by natural transitions. To the man who has 
faith argument becomes of little avail, and all this 
talk of mysticism and romanticism, quietism and 
pietism, resolves itself finally into the longing of the 
soul for the infinite, unknowable God, its home and 
its eternal rest. ‘‘ What shall I more say?” asked 
St. Paul, recounting the names of certain ancient 
mystics ‘‘who through faith subdued kingdoms, 
wrought righteousness, obtained promises, stopped 
the mouths of lions, quenched the violence of fire, 
escaped the edge of the sword, out of weakness were 
made strong, waxed valiant in fight, turned to flight 
the armies of the aliens.’”” And again—Paul being 
one of the finest mystics himself, and a clever reasoner 
withal—‘‘ we are saved,’’ he cries, ‘“‘ by hope.”’ 


THE ARTS AND CRAFTS OF 
VENERY 


The Art of Hunting; or, Three Hunting MSS. A 
revised edition of the Art of Hunting by WILLIAM 
Twict, Huntsman to King Edward the Second. 
By H. Drypen. (1844.) The Craft of Venery: 
A Translation of La Chasse du Cerf. Edited by 
Miss Drypen. [Illustrated from MSS., ete. 


(Printed by William Mark, 1908, 15s. net.) 


AmonG the amateurs of the antiquities of sport the 
late Sir Henry Dryden held a deservedly high place. 
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His position has been adequately recognised by Mr. 
Baillie Grohman, who writes of him that his “* notes 
are really the first sound and scholarly remarks on old 
English hunting we have; his predecessor Strutt’s 
attempt being very faulty and totally inadequate.’’ Sir 
Henry in the last years of his life intended to issue a 
new and corrected edition of his treatise, but this, 
unfortunately, he never carried out. 

For all practical purposes the present reprint of Sir 
Henry’s edition of the ‘Art of Hunting” is a new 
book, for it includes, besides some corrections left by 
him in manuscript, many additional notes; while a valu- 
able bibliography has been added by Miss Dryden, and 
a translation of ‘‘La Chasse du Cerf,’’ the oldest 
French treatise on hunting, is here printed for the 
first time. 

Even without the present additions a mere reprint of 
the ‘Art of Hunting ’’ would have been of great value, 
especially as the earlier editions were so limited. The 
first editions hardly had a public existence at all. The 
French tract was printed for the first time from the 
MS. in the possession of Sir Thomas Phillips, at the 
Middle Hill Press in 1840, by Sir Henry. Mr. Baillie 
Grohman, in Miss Dryden’s introduction, records that 
only twenty-five copies were printed, ‘‘as well as Sir 
Henry remembered.’’ Sir Henry himself set up the 
type for the first page. The result was four small 
quarto leaves, without any notes. In 1844 he pub- 
lished a small quarto, with translation and notes, of 
which only forty-one copies have been traced—the 
inference being that there were few besides. 

His introduction to this edition, of which we quote 
the conclusion, is delightful, with its old-fashioned 
flavour and genuine enthusiasm for his subject: 


And although Maister William Twici (footing it as he cer- 
tainly did) would ill supply the place of George Davis at the 
sterns of Her Majesty’s buck hounds; though he might, if 
now alive, crane at the raspers in the Vale of Aylesbury; and 
might not top a Northamptonshire five-bar with the alacrity of 
the Squire in the palmy days of the Pytchley; though his 
harriers might not equal in pace those of the Blackmoor Vale, 
nor his hart-hounds sweep over the open to the tune of sixteen 
miles an hour ; let us not think too lightly of his craft of venery. 
Twici it is true had time to blow “ trout trourourout”’ sundry 
times, to warn the gentlefolks that the hart was unharboured, 
and leisurely recheated on his hounds when running a burning 
scent; while Hugo Meynell, “‘ the Father of fox-hunting ’’ had 
scarce time to blow one “ moot ”’ to tell a Leicestershire field 
that a Coplow fox had broken, as he rattled out of cover at the 
sterns of his gallant pack. Though so wide the difference of 
the ancient and modern days, so fast the present, and so slow 
the past, let us not despise this noble science in its infancy. It 
was the origin of a more polished school in a more enlightened 
age, and who shall declare that the horn of Twici was not 
sweeter than Joe Maiden’s, and the music of his deep-flewed 
hounds more melodious than the notes of their posterity? 


Of Twici himself, the King’s huntsman, whose 
name, after the fashion of the time, has many variants, 
very little is known, though a few new facts have been 
gathered by the present editor. His wages in 1322— 
to be paid to the Sheriff of Lancashire, to which county 
he was going “‘ to take the fat venison of the present 
season ’’—were 74d. per day, with 2d. for each 
ventrer and berner, and 1d. for the page, and 4d. for 
each greyhound, staghound, as long as they remain 
in the bailliewick. In 1325-6 he received od.; and 
finally he retired to Reading Abbey, possibly as a pen- 
sioner of the King, for a Close Roll entry, of March 
13th, 1327-8, states that a certain Alan de Leek is sent 
to the Abbot and Convent of “‘ Redinge’”’ to receive 
such maintenance as William Twici had had in the 
Abbey. Alan de Leek, like Twici, had been a King’s 
huntsman. 

“The Art of Hunting,” written in or before 1328, 
contains much curious information. Twici teaches us 
next to nothing about the most efficient way of taking 











the beast pursued, but much as to the proper and 
punctilious procedure to be followed in different cases. 
He begins with the hare, because it is the ‘‘ most 
marvellous beast which is on this earth”’: 


I will teach all those who wish to learn Hunting as I also 
have learnt before these hours. Now we will begin with the 
Hare. And why, Sir, will you begin with the Hare, rather than 
with any other beast? 1 will tell you. Because she is the most 
marvellous beast which is on this earth. It carries grease, and 
it croteys, and gnaws, and these (things) no beast in this earth 
does, except it. And at one time it is male, and at another time 
it is female. And on that account in hunting it, a man cannot 
blow a menee on the horn for it, as one does for other beasts, 
as for the Hart and for the Boar, and for the Wolf, and if it 
was always male, as it is at one time male, and another time 
female, a man could blow a menee for it, as for other beasts. 


Twici, in common with many of his contemporaries, 
believed in the curious tradition of the alternating sex 
of the hare, and he cannot decide the problem as to 
what flourish of the horn is to be blown in connection 
with it! 

We are then introduced to the chief hunting terms 
in vogue, and a dissertation on the correct method of 
describing harts by their ‘‘ heads,’’ the horn blasts 
appropriate to aia animal and occasion, the proper 
terms to be used when addressing hounds, the manner 
in which harts and boars should be ‘‘ undone,’’ and, 
lastly, a few terms for beasts in companies—a guide 
in nomenclature for the historical novelist. 

Following the ‘‘ Art of Hunting,’ we have a 
translation of ‘‘ La Chasse du Cerf,” the oldest French 
treatise on hunting, composed about the middle of the 
thirteenth century, corrected from Sir Henry Dryden’s 
manuscript, and ‘‘ The Craft of Venery,”’ from a MS. 
version about 1450, of a translation of Twici, with 
additions. 

There are also interesting chapters on costume, on 
horns and hunting music, and upon sepulchral monu- 
ments in hunting costume and with horns, or with 
bows and arrrows. Metal horns, we are told, are of 
comparatively recent date. ‘‘ Down to the middle of 
the 17th century nearly all hunting horns were really 
formed from those of animals, and... some by 
means of a stopper were made to answer the purpose 
of drinking and hunting horns.” 

One misprint should be noted. In the “ Biblio- 
graphy’ it is stated of the Sporting Magazine, or 
monthly calendar of the Turf, ‘‘that that serial com- 
menced in 1792 and continued till 1780,” a thing only 
possible in the time machine of Mr. H. G. Wells. 

The book, in conclusion, is to be recommended to 
all amateurs of sport, and to all those interested in 
what Mallory, in his ‘‘ King Arthur and his Knights 
of the Round Table,” calls ‘“‘ the goodly terms that 
gentle men have and use, and shall unto the world’s 
end: that thereby in a manner all men of worship may 
discover a gentle man from a yeoman, and a yeoman 
from a villein.” 








SHORTER REVIEWS 


The Green Curve. By ‘Ore Lux-Ore.” (Black- 


wood, 6s.) 


Tuts collection of short stories deals almost entirely 
with soldiers and times of war, and is well worth the 
attention of connoisseurs of this style of fiction. There 
is none of Mr. Kipling’s extravagant language, but at 
the same time some of the sketches may fairly be 
called ‘‘ strong ’’; in this they are simply true to life, 
for the average private soldier is not amenable to bit 
and bridle in the matter of speech, nor has he in days 
of stress any particular regard for the niceties of life. 
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He rarely gets a chance to sample them, as a matter 
of fact. One little story, however, of the sudden joy 
in a camp caused by the appearance of a fresh young 
officer, who had succeeded in smuggling a few bottles 
of champagne up from the coast, is quite on the 
humorous side of things; and a hypothetical account of 
an incident arising from a war in England is amusing 
without being sensational. On the whole, the author 
was justified, we think, in preserving these stories in 
book form. 


Render Unto Cesar. 
(Mills and Boon, 6s.) 


THE predominating idea which a stranger to earth and 
earth’s civilised ways—a Martian visitor, for example 
—would gather from this rather striking story would 
be that women are a horrible nuisance when they stir 
by ever so little from their own immediate concerns. 
The ladies of whom we read here, whether they be dark 
or fair, amorous or cool, exercise on the affairs of men 
an influence that some feminine readers will probably 
envy. Gregory Champion, the head of a big financial 
house, is attracted by Delia Ancram; her husband, 
Maurice, strives against his passion for Gregory’s 
wife; so far we have just the usual hide-and-seek plot 
of the average novelist. But Meredith Champion, a 
lax and drifting character, who by no means lives up 
to his proud name, is under the spell of two women 
at once, and comes to a bad end, and the only man of 
any importance who seems unperturbed by his distract- 
ing environment is Mr. Lupus, Champion’s chief 
clerk. The story is sad in its general development, 
but not unpleasant; clever without any attempt at 
““smart’’ writing; and, in the main, events move 
naturally to their climax. In the scene between 
Maurice Ancram and Champion the author touches a 
high level of dramatic dialogue. 

We may remark, in closing, that young Meredith 
Champion, who posed as a literary person, took as the 
first line of a poem: 


By Mrs. VERE CAMPBELL. 


The light fell aslant through the shrouded panes. 


But he called that poem a sonnet, which goes to show 
that either he or his creator needed a little instruction 
as to the nature of the accepted form of sonnet-line. 
Also, the use of contractions, such as ‘‘ they’d,”’ or 
““he’d”’ etc., in the relation of the story, spoils sen- 
tences otherwise impeccable, and irritates many 
reviewers unnecessarily. 


Woman's Looking-glass. 
(Nisbet, 6s.) 


THE story of unfulfilled longing, such as the author 
sets before us in this book, must inevitably be sadden- 
ing, and nothing of the sadness is abated in this 
instance by the manner of its presentation. Margaret 
Darcy, the spinster whose chronicle, according to the 
sub-title, this professes to be, is dependent upon a 
grim guardian of an aunt for her living, and in the 
depressing shadow of that hypochondriac she exists— 
she can hardly be said to live—until she is considerably 
over thirty, never travelling, never moving from Lon- 
don, never even visiting a place of amusement or the 
parks in the flush of springtime; she is to all intents 
and purposes a slave. At last a young, reserved 
doctor takes up his residence in the house as physician- 
in-ordinary to the egregious invalid, and to him, the 
only man she has ever met beyond the household ser- 
vants, Margaret gives her aching heart. He has his 
suspicions of her rash feelings for him, but, as the 
author cynically observes, men seek youth and fresh- 
ness in woman, not the faded gifts of a pale recluse, 
whose bloom is long past. He advises a trip to Corn- 


By Constance Evan JOongEs. 


wall for the aunt, and thus Margaret, who accompanies 
her, has a first glimpse at the world; he takes her once 








to the theatre, and she is lifted into a sphere of which 
she had never before dreamed. The aunt dies, leaving 
no will, and Margaret, as nearest relation, finds herself 
wealthy, free, and sought after by those who previously 
would hardly have looked at her. The doctor, who, 
we must say, was a bit of a cad, finds her attentions 
irksome—she has sent him flowers and fruit when he 
was ill, and worried about him in those delicate ways 
which a loving woman has at her fingers’ ends—and 
he tells her definitely that he is engaged to be married, 
showing her the photograph of her unknown rival—a 
sweet, attractive young girl. So the story closes, with 
the woman’s heart near to breaking. 

Despite its sombreness and its quality of cynicism, 
the author has made the account of frustrated love 
very telling and poignant. There are other characters, 
too, whom we have no space to mention in a brief 
review, who supply a note of relief which if not pre- 
cisely humorous is still in a much lighter mood than 
the principal theme. The only complaint we can make 
is that the comments are unnecéssarily bitter at times 
and a great deal too indiscriminate. It is a warped 
judgment and a distorted outiook which can conclude 
the book with these stinging paragraphs : 


Illogical women set their affections not on things above, 
but on man beneath, who is of the earth very earthly, and 
become bruised reeds in consequence. They cannot under- 
stand that though man wants but little here below he wants 
that little good—the best in fact. He wants a young, fresh, 
beautiful wife whom other men will envy him. He likes to 
be envied. A woman is capable of worshipping a battered 
creature who has lost everything in the battle of life; not so 
man. And that is where the sex question begins and ends. 

‘* Love will beget love’’ is many women’s motto; they 
fancy that it will beget marriage also, but it won’t. Man is 
only man after all—very narrow, very bigoted, rather selfish, 
very vain. He marries to gratify his vanity, and presently 
develops into that admirable institution, the British husband— 
a man of meals and uxorious moments, who appreciates the 
fact that his wife has more complexion than brains. A man 
who loses his figure and his imagination, but who goes, we 
hope, to heaven when he dies. 


The author has been gazing through a curiously 
unreliable glass if she really believes this. The 
British husband, taking him at the average, is a fine 
fellow and chivalrous to boot, and his wife knows it 
if she has any sense. To make an exception take the 
place of a rule is, however, the well-tried method of 
novelists. Where, otherwise, would be their plots! 








THE DREAMER 


Tue fairest and sweetest things in the world are not 
always those which can be touched or tasted, seen 
or heard. To many men the tangible, visible, audible 
pleasures and phenomena of life are but the glass 
through which they perceive mighty forces at work 
without ceasing, by the aid of which they are enabled 


to hold implicitly thoughts that, like some magic . 


master-key, will unlock and set ajar the gates of an 
unexplored land. They have often, in the roaring city 
streets, in the broad and fragrant fields, in the silent 
hour at the fireside, in the close enfolding of great 
winds, the feeling that they are surrounded by truths 
which ever evade their grasp but may not be dis- 
regarded. It is no vague ecstasy of a disordered 
brain, no treacherous transportation of the soul, which 
thus comes to these dreamers—as the stolid scorners 
sometimes call them—but a veritable sober experience 
that leaves its effects on their daily existence, an ¢x- 
perience of irresistible intuition, for want of a better 
word, that is as rational and defensible as the routine 
of their office or the morning meal. The dreamer 
from all time has also been the doer, if not actually 
then vicariously, by his inspiration of others; and it 
must not be imagined that he is invariably a noted 
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figure in history, or that he always stands on a higher 
plane than his fellow-men in matters of fame and for- 
tune. He walks the streets side by side with us every 
day, habited as his compatriots; but he sees a little 


more as he walks. He finds in the mountain of 
purple cloud that forebodes a thunder-storm some- 
thing that makes his heart beat faster; he views the 
city under a sudden delight of snow, and is thrilled; 
he hears in the continuous undertone of London a 
note speeding upward to take its part in some tre- 
mendous, distant harmony. His spiritual faculty is 
deepened, though he would be hard put to it if pressed 
to cage his feelings in language. In the streets, he 
will be still seeing the vision beautiful : 


Still nursing the unconquerable hope, 
Still clutching the inviolable shade, 
With a free onward impulse brushing through, 
By night, the silver’d branches of the glade— 
Far on the forest skirts, where none pursue 
On some mild pastoral slope 
Emerge, and resting on the moonlit pales, 
Freshen his flowers, as in former years, 
With dew, or listen with enchanted ears, 
From the dark dingles, to the nightingales. 


Faith is for him, hope is for him, and charity—for 
those that sit in the seat of the scornful. 

But suppose, say these latter conscientious ones, 
this visionary of yours crosses the street in his 
bemused, happy fashion, and is run over? Does he 
not then come into somewhat gross contact with those 
harder and sterner facts which he passes by so airily, 
and is not this contact calculated to project some of 
the dreams out of him? What if he dies? 

If he dies? O modern riders of Curtius, who leap 
so easily on your hard-mouthed steed Practicality into 
the gulf of Misconception, if he dies more dreams will 
have greeted him than you ever in your most exalted 
moments imagined possible. And if he is only maimed 
(so we know from experience) his life of the spirit is 
so intensified that pain, whose veiled face was till then 
thought scarred and seared and stern, is suddenly 
unveiled as a calm, contradictory friend: a little 
curious, a little cruel, maybe, but, above all, a friend. 
So that the dreamer has within him a kind of eternal 
life, at the present time. In what dim valleys of 
primeval dawn it first sprang to view he cannot tell; 
to what broad, bright, invisible sea it ultimately flows 
he is unaware; more often than not he is unable to 
speak of these things even to his most intimate asso- 
ciates. But they are to him the things worthily lived 
for, worthy to die for if need be. 

It is true that he has his moments when the sublime 
terror of mere existence grips him, clutches him by 
the heart and leaves him a shivering coward. Then 
the splendour of the skies, the shimmer of the sea, the 
glory of the woods, seem but scenes in a panorama, 
flung in blind unconcern upon a screen whereon mor- 
tals, if they will, may try to decipher the meaning of 
the artist. We are a crowd of ants, pushed one here 
and there into oblivion as by the touch of unheeding 
fingers. The sun is the central spot of some great 
lens, illumined by a galaxy outside our ken, under the 
focus of which we are being examined and played with 
as we ourselves quiz the whirling animalcule in a speck 
of water; and we resent it sullenly, hopelessly. There 
are moments, again, when problems of existence do 
not trouble us, when it is a joy simply to be alive, and 
we want no bought, hired, meretricious pleasures to 
bring us their extraneous distractions and delights. At 
such times the simplest things will send that strange, 
infrequent thrill coursing through the blood, 
make us draw the long breath of ecstasy 
as over a bunch of invisible flowers, whose 
scent took us by surprise: a field of poppies 
against the skyline; the exquisite green curve of a 








wave in that splendid instant before it crashes to the 
beach; the shiver of poplars in an evening breeze; a 
copse of foxgloves, a hill of heather, and a thousand 
others. More material, man-made things can also 
bring the sensation—the red sails of the fishing-fleet, 
homeward bound at sunset; a grim, grey battleship 
looming down harbour in a drench of rain; Piccadilly 
on a sunny morning. Whence come these moods of 
happiness, beauty, doubt, despair? What is the sub- 
stance of life, rooted in which they grope unseen for 
a time, from which they spring and spread in an hour 
to blossoms intangible as moonlight, noxious as the 
nightshade, or exquisite as the first fair cluster of 
morning roses? 

We cannot say, we dreamers. The answer is on 
the horizon, and the horizon for ever recedes. Just 
as no man can fix the instant when the first pale 
luminance in the east betrays the lifted robes of the 
passing night, nor say precisely of the autumn twi- 
light, “‘ It is here. . . . It is gone,’’ so none can find 
the dividing-line between our souls and their bourne, 
nor fathom the deeps of space and time through which 
our round, restless home wings its way. ‘‘ The morn- 
ing wind for ever blows; the poem of creation is unin- 
terrupted; but few there be that hear it.’’ If, as 
astronomers tell us, our sun, with his retinue of planets 
and their satellites, is journeying onward towards 
some mighty, undiscovered star; if, through the mil- 
lions of years since he flamed into being he has only 
swung a hair’s-breadth, as it were, of his awful orbit, 
carrying us with him whether we wish it or not, is it 
not possible that in the fresh spatial surroundings from 
age to age some new influence may be present and 
active, something not to be measured or detected by 
any instrument, only by its effect on the mind of man? 
May not ideas, discoveries, theorisings, stimulations, 
be held in space as truly as tangible meteoric dust is 
held, and deposited in the receptive soul of the 
thoughtful, reverent man, so that after a while his 
brain leaps to a sure flash of inspiration, and a concep- 
tion is born which takes the world by storm? What 
else is the meaning of ‘“‘inspiration’’? ‘‘ Every new 
star that is found in the sky will lend of its rays to the 
passions and thoughts and the courage of man.’’ Are 
the external forces of life all blind and uncompre- 
hending ? 

‘There will ever remain something within our 
soul,’’ writes a philosopher, ‘‘ that would rather weep 
at times in a world that knows no limit than enjoy 
perpetual happiness in a world that is hemmed in.” 
Profoundly true; with all our searching, with all our 
consciousness of the extent of our impotence, yet we 
are not vanquished, and the sting of failure is an incen- 
tive to renewed efforts, fresh explorations. All very 
impracticable, says the inevitable objector querulously ; 
one cannot engage in business—earn one’s living, to 
put it baldly—and be a mystic at the same time. But 
did not Hawthorne, gentlest of mystics, measure coal 
and climb about dirty vessels at Boston Custom- 
House? Hear him: 


I have been measuring coal all day (he writes) on board of 
a black little British schooner, in a dismal dock at the north 
end of the city. Most of the time I paced the deck to keep 
myself warm, for the wind (north-east, I believe), blew up 
through the dock as if it had been the pipe of a pair of bellows. 
The vessel lying deep between two wharves there was no 
more delightful prospect, on the right hand and on the left, 
than the posts and timbers half immersed in the water and 
covered with ice, which the rising and falling of successive 
tides had left upon them, so that they looked like immense 
icicles. . . . Sometimes I descended. into the dirty little 
cabin of the schooner and warmed myself by a red-hot stove, 
among biscuit-barrels, pots and kettles, sea-chests, and in- 
numerable lumber of all sorts—my olfactories meanwhile 
being greatly refreshed with the odour of a pipe, which the 
captain, or some one of his crew, was smoking. But at last 
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came the sunset, with delicate clouds and a purple light upon 
the islands; and I blessed it, because it was the signal of my 
release. 


Here is the collision of the dreamer and the business 
man, with a vengeance. But, while on that point, was 
there not also a Carpenter, of Nazareth—the finest 
Dreamer that the world has ever known? 

The dreamer pays a heavy price sometimes for his 
visions; in sudden distrustfulness of his own feelings, 
in fearful slips from his sunlit heights, in the dread 
that not one of his thoughts, perhaps, will ever come 
to full fruition. Yet he goes on telling his story, that 
perchance some poor, forlorn wanderer from the 
Islands of the Blest may hear it and take heart. For 
to be happy he must share the dream. 








“ELECTRA” AT MILAN 


‘* Ecectra’’ at La Scala—Richard Strauss in Italy! 
That in itself was a sensation, and you felt the quiver 
of it in the air, for all Milan was there, on edge with 
curiosity! What Wagner, consummate artist as he 
was, dared not attempt, Strauss, the unparalleled man 
of affairs, has carried out successfully. One could not 
say he really took his audience by storm, for there were 
hisses, groans, and even sneers and laughter. But 
indifference there certainly was none! The audience 
accepted the new work with a keen interest, almost 
quite with genuine enthusiasm, which heightened to a 
real delight in the more lyric parts. Wagner knew his 
Italy so well, and loved it, too, but always recognised 
the depth of this wide chasm that separates the races— 
the difference in ‘‘ tempo,’’ both personally and in the 
field of Art. The Italian school is all for their ‘‘ Bel 
Canto ’’—the lyric expression of a personality and an 
individual emotion. The German—and more particu- 
larly the modern German—suppresses the individual, 
making for the harmony of the whole—or for the 
effect, if harmony be lacking! The national fetich of 
military drill pervades their music, esprit de corps is 
their great theory, and their one invariable requirement 
is that no individual in the ranks shall ever dare stand 
out, no matter for what cause. In Italy, however, the 
standards are so different. There, if by any chance 
the chef d’orchestre should suddenly be moved to 
execute a flourish, or the soprano feel herself impelled 
to give the audience an extra trill, the thing is done, 
and the good people (particularly in the gallery) go 
wild with joy; for that is temperament, and these 
children of the south adore the free expression of an 
ardent and expansive nature. Form, finish, work- 
manship mean nothing to them here, compared with 
lyrical expression. With this in view, the wonder is 
what they could find in Strauss, and the surprise was 
great to find they did not down Electra from the 
very nature of the music. Strictly speaking, Electra 
is not an opera, but a tragedy accompanied by music— 
and not always that, for at times the accompaniment 
is simply noise. The voice, the singing parts, with a 
few notable and most beautiful exceptions, go quite 
for nothing, and are lost in the wild crash of the 
orchestra, which carries the whole burden of phrasing 
the ideas expressed by the pantomime. The music is 
descriptive rather than suggestive, and _stridently 
declaims a fact instead of merely unfolding the thought 
developed by the action. . Its facts are often crude and 
incidental, quite hindering the simple purpose of the 
plot. For instance, where the man is sent to ride and 
find the king, he orders up his horse. You hear them 
clap the saddle on, the horse champs at the bit, then 
paws, and off-he ‘goes at a quick trot—all this in the 
orchestra, not on the stage, but most vividly portrayed. 
This is not music—but it is wonderful! It is not art, 
but it is artifice, and Strauss must be saluted as Past 
Master among craftsmen—a ‘“‘ music-smith” par 













excellence! Again, a later phrase where Electra 
crouches digging up the hatchet for her fatal purpose; 
there comes a hurried scratching in the ground, a 
frantic clawing of earth and then of metal—all this 
expressed in plainest terms, with most uncanny finish. 
But the most wonderful mimetic moment is toward 
the last. Orestes has gone within, his mother waiting 
to receive him as bearing certain tidings of her son’s 
untimely death, when suddenly the drums begin—low, 
throbbing, muffled—many, many drums! They seem 
to come from all about. Subdued, they presage some- 
thing, and set your nerves on edge for what you know 
must come. The place seems full of that dull thump- 
ing. A noise that menaces—thrilling, prophetic, like 
the knocking at the gate in Macbeth. You peer 
instinctively about over your shoulder in the gloom 
to see what might be there behind you! And then it 
comes—a horrid, strangled shriek, a crash from the 
orchestra, and still those drums go on! Then one 
more scream—blood-curdling, hideous—and it is over. 
The first part of that inhuman vengeance is complete. 
Now comes the triumph of Electra to break the 
tension, and her dance is insolent, almost abandoned 
in its wild joy of retribution, yet it is stately. Most 
wonderful this is, but surely it is never music! Music 
should suggest, inspire, uplift—not act a brutal part 
nor offer up in detail the minute description of an un- 
savoury fact. One cannot say what Strauss might do 
were he to chose a different sort of subject. This 
new libretto has a most marvellous range of utterly 
superhuman emotions. Electra, child .of a race 
descended from the gods, outraged, degraded, and 
shattered with grief, dominates the action with her 
fierce lust for vengeance. In all the play she has but 
three brief moments of a natural womanly emotion, 
and in these three short passages the music grows so 
sweet, so lyrical, so deeply human and appealing, one 
simply longs to hear what this strange man could 
do were he to chose a more inviting theme. Her first 
more gentle moment is the recollection of her father— 
the vision of him as he comes to her, a hero, strong 
and armed. But this soft thought is soon succeeded 
by the memory of his murder, and the cowardly blow 
comes crashing in to drown the beauty of the other 
picture. Then later, when she feels convinced that 
she herself must do the deed of vengeance, she asks 
her sister’s help, and promises in softest strains the 
highest joys of womanhood for this one instant’s 
horrid service. Finally, and most touching of them 
all, is the moment when Orestes comes, and she, recog- 
nizing that in her abject misery she has grown half 
inhuman, recalls her youth, her beauty and her bud- 
ding- womanhood, and sorrows for the loss of all 
her charms. These are the three affecting and har- 
monious movements of the opera, and to the most of 
us the rest is merely sound—though clever always, 
and never lacking in a certain interest and excitement. 
You feel throughout the artist’s great capacity, his 
skilful handling of such strange material—but the 
result, though certainly to be admired, can hardly fail 
to irritate tremendously. As for its rendering, those 
who know La Scala can judge how well the play was 
staged, and how superbly that wonderful orchestra 
fulfilled its part in spite of all the difficulties. 
Although the house went frantic with applause for 
all the artists at the finish, particularly for their great 
conductor, who deserved the highest praise for his 
interpretation, one hardly felt the thing was really 
liked. The contract required that it should be given 
four times in this season, but judging from the first 
performance one would hardly say that it could ever 
be included in the general répertoire of opera in Italy. 
Yet as a spectacle and as an event, it truly was a gala 
night, and famous old La Scala lived nobly up to its 
most glorious traditions. 
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JOSEPH ISRAELS: 
AN APPRECIATION. 


On January 27th Joseph Israels celebrated his eighty- 
fifth birthday amid considerable enthusiasm. Of late 
years the Dutch school of painting has been taking as 
firm a hold on the civilised world as it did in the 
seventeenth century. Mr. Israels must be considered 
the father and pathfinder of the modern Dutch move- 
ment as well as its corypheus. He is among those 
fortunate men who keep growing younger to their 
very dying day. This faculty for growth becomes 
apparent when we compare his earliest to his latest 


work. The Muse’s favourite rises by degrees. This — 


is the main feature of Israels’ path of development. 
Its slope is gentler than any other living master’s. 
His first pictures contain little that prophesies his 
future greatness. There are scanty signs of any 
originality at all. A number of his admirers are even 
wont to speak of Israels in his two periods as of two 
different men. They would fain make the master 
ashamed of his earlier self. There is some excuse for 
this attitude. At first glance it appears, indeed, as 
though his early work did not fit into the course of 
development which his later work reveals. It would 
be interesting to see the little picture which brought 
him his first success. It was a portrait of a pastry- 
cook, painted at Groningen, his native town, when he 
was fifteen years old. His reward was a beautifully 
ornamented cake. Probably it was much in the style 
of the age. Early work of Matthew and James Maris 
surprises by its wonderful qualities. This is not the 
case with Israels, and for this reason. As far back 
as their school years we find something of the colour- 
ing and lively drawing which is so characteristic of the 
modern Hague school. Something of its emotional 
beauty, its intensity of expression, is already apparent. 
Joseph Israels was by ten years the senior of James 
Maris. When he started on his course the Krusemans 
and Pienemans were at the zenith of their glory. Not 
even a genius can altogether escape from the influence 
of his surroundings. It needs a sharp struggle to 
arrive at originality. During the decline which fol- 
lowed upon Holland’s golden seventeenth century the 
sesame to the treasure cave of Art was in England’s 
safe keeping. Thence it passed to France. The shock 
which Dutch Art required in order to raise it from its 
peaceful slumber of self-sufficiency came from that 
country. It came and set the air a-teeming with new 
spring life. It came at the very time when the 
brothers Maris first found themselves. Israels had 
then already passed through a hard-worked period. 
He had already produced a considerable number of 
pictures. His art was closely linked to that of his 
masters. First he had worked under Jan Pieneman at 
Amsterdam, then under Paul Delaroche at Paris. 
Finally he was under the spell of Ary Scheffer. 
Scheffer’s influence appears, for instance, from Israels’ 
first rendering of ‘“‘ Saul and David.’’ At this time 
the yet older Bilders and Bosboom succeeded in break- 
ing from tradition. Israels followed suit. It was in 
his nature to do so cautiously and step by step. He 
was born of an older generation than the Mauves 
and Marises. He was bred and trained among other 
ideas. His prejudices differed from theirs. Unlike his 
younger contemporaries, he must needs pass through 
a period of transition. Israels is a pathfinder; what he 
discovers, what he gains, is to the advantage of all 
who follow him. The foundation on which he builds 
is of his own making. Joseph Haydn has composed 
over a hundred symphonies. Scarcely a tenth part of 
them can be said to live. Mozart was as fertile in his 
shorter life. Beethoven left us but nine. Each of 
these nine counts. But Beethoven stood on the 
shoulders of his predecessors. The type of symphony 








which he adopted was of Haydn’s finding. Hundreds 
of attempts the latter had to make before he could 
arrive at a final solution. In him the symphony has 
grown. Growing presupposes graduation. In Israels 
modern Dutch art has grown. Of its fruit all the 
present generation have eaten. If during this period 
of transition Israels’ work shows much tradition and 
little of the throbbing of innate life we should remem- 
ber his mixed extraction. By nature he is a Jew; by 
training he is a Dutchman. The one made him too 
prudent to betray his inward emotions; the other made 
him too sober to care for an unwarranted display of 
virtuosity. Israels is a hard striker, but a wary walker. 
We need but glance at those studies which were not 
intended for the public gaze to see the artist.as he 
really was. Here the conventionality of the ruling 
school has lost much of its tight hold. Here appears 
what urged him on, what was fermenting within hii. 
There is something in the brightness of the colours, in 
the nervous drawing of the figures, that reminds us of 
a sketch of Delacroix. At Picot’s studio in Paris that 
same Delaroche, who so strongly influenced Israels’ 
early work, had to struggle with a certain obstinacy in 
his pupil. Israels still tells, not without some glee, 
how Delaroche used to rate him for the flaws he 
thought he discovered in his drawing. 

Even while subjected to the teaching of the academi- 
cal Delaroche he was haunted by the romanticism of 
Delacroix, which, purified in Barbizon, was to 
regenerate itself into the modern school. If Israels’ 
progress was slow it was all the more sure. It moved 
along a remarkably straight and steady line. His 
principle of art never changed; it only expanded until 
it reached that power of expression wherein form and 
contents are in perfect balance. It has been said that 
young authors should not begin by attempting at inde- 
pendent creation. They will acquire method and 
routine by adapting the current story or the historical 
fact. This Israels practised in art. He started as a 
history painter; partly this was owing to the influence 
of his masters and of the predominating taste. This 
period gave us, e.g., ‘‘ Hamlet and his Mother,” 
‘Prince Maurice at his Father’s Corpse,’’ ‘‘ Aaron 
finding the Corpses of his two Sons in the Tabernacle,” 
“William the Silent and Margaret of Parma.”’ The 
latter dates from 1855. It is in the Amsterdam Munici- 
pal Museum. Soon he gave up this type of work. 
The second ‘‘ Saul and David ”’ is the only adaptation 
he produced in Iater years. Still, there was more than 
the view to training or the power of convention that 
drew him to the genre-picture. It must also have 
appealed to him by its nature. Jews are naturally 
fond of emphatic action. They have a sense of drama. 
They even tend to become theatrical. Even in his next 
period Israels remained true to the genre-picture. This 
will appear from such titles as ‘‘ After the Storm,” 
** Alone in the World,” ‘‘ From Darkness to Light,” 
**Passing by the Churchyard,” ‘‘ The Shipwrecked 
Sailor.”’ It was these pictures which gave him his 
early popularity. This was especially the case among 
those circles which cannot judge of real artistic merit. 
In the preceding period others provided him with a 
theme for his art. In the present he made his own 
fiction. He spent these years at Jandvoort, a village 
among the dunes on the Dutch coast. He lived the 
life of the plain fisherman. He took part in his 
struggle for existence, his alternating hopes and fears. 
He came into daily touch with the tragedy of rough 
reality. It was on the scene of this everlasting fight 
between man and the elements that his art ripened into 
a purer and more subtle expression of emotion. 
Joseph Israels styles himself a subject-painter. This 
means that he tries to fascinate not only through the 
picture as a painting, but also through the subject. 
Once a friend visited the master’s studio while he was 
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busy with a portrait of the Hague pedlar, Jacob 
Stedel, the prototype of ‘‘ A Son of the Old People.”’ 
He wondered that Israels, who up to then had been so 
exclusively a subject-painter, should now be able to 
concentrate his artistic self in so entirely a subjectless 
picture. Israels answered that to him this portrait was 
a subject. In it he saw a whole life-story. His sym- 
pathy was able to trace there the experience of the 
man’s past, his feelings and emotions. The other ven- 
tured to reply that likely the artist felt more deeply 


than his model. ‘‘ Oh, yes, of course,’ said Israels; 
‘‘in that tree yonder I also see all sorts of things, and 
surely it cannot feel at all.” The painting of subjects 


is a dangerous work. Painters who are not artists in 
the higher sense often have recourse to it. They lack 
the really artistic sentiment; they remain untouched by 
what they see; they try by sketching more or less 
ingeniously devised incidents to create a dramatic, 
a tragic, an edifying or a humorous impression. Even 
if the incident be cleverly painted, the aim is not 
lastingly reached. A mother weeping by her dead 
child’s cradle may rouse the spectator to pity. “If it be 
only the representation, the incident, that moves him 
the emotion will not be deeply felt. The outward 
touches but the outward. Soon the mother will appear 
a cleverly painted doll, a model placed in the desired 
position by the painter in order to copy it. Israels 
knows how to blend the two elements into so perfect a 
unity that the one loses itself in the other; the one 
results from the other. At least, in his riper work the 
one element never predominates over the other. The 
story is revealed to the spectator’s spirit rather than 
told to his mind. Take, for instance, his ‘‘ Alone in 
the World.”’ It is adeath-room. In the bedstead lies 
the corpse of the husband, who has died during the 
night. In a chair in front of it the bereft widow is 
seated sorrowing silently. Here subject and surround- 
ings are in perfect harmony. Death not only haunts 
the bedstead; everything in the dim room is dead. 
The pale light of dawn comes slowly flowing through 
the window. It awakens the languishing lines and 
hues. It is a symbol of the immortality of life. This 
never is wanting in Israels’ pictures. At times it 
assumes the grand proportions of a vision. Take his 
second ‘‘Saul and David.’’ There is a hymn of 
young, sunny, newly-arisen life in that sky, beaming 
with gold, which forms the background to this master- 
piece. Take his ‘‘ Life’s Evening.’’ An old and 
portly gentleman is slowly and musingly seen to walk 
through his park. Here everything speaks of passing 
—and of eternity. We read this message in the silent 
central figure. We read it in the quiet majesty of 
dying nature. We read it in the bright, wide evening 
sky, which to-morrow will shine with as splendid a 
silver radiancy. Perhaps this is the master’s most 
sublime creation. The Muse’s favourite rises by slow 
degrees. From year to year the dramatic element in 
Israels’ art simplifies itself. At last he succeeds in 
focussing a whole world of thought and feeling on a 
single figure. He makes it speak to us. The fainting 
sound of its words passes beyond the horizon of the 
visual. It sets us free from ourselves. It carries us 
into the Avelyon of meditation. This is the elevating 
power of his art. It has its spring in the religiousness 
of the Jew, in his Old-Testament faith. Faith, hope 
and charity, these three form the ethical element in 
Israels’ art. There are few among his pictures where 
through the dingy panes we do not get a glad glimpse 
of God’s glory abroad. His peasants living their life 
of poverty and destitution, his fishermen and fisher- 
women bear the tragedy of their existence with 
acquiescence. They are averse to all bitterness and 
rebelliousness. This shows a mind in which the con- 
fidence in God’s justice stands unshakable. Jewish, 
toc, is the patriarchal ideal which he emblemises in the 








unity of family life. Not one other painter has ren- 
dered its intimate character with so great a fervour. 
This sense of unity in his interiors has raised Israels 
to be the founder of an original aspect of art. Its 
parallel is not to be found, neither in pictures ancient 
nor modern. Not one detail is added for its own sake. 
Not the smallest object, not the meanest piece of 
furniture could be spared. Israels’ pictures are won- 
ders of composition. But we do not notice that they 
have been composed. When asked, he will account 
for every detail. His imaginative spirit is under the 
perfect control of his sober intellect. Take his ‘‘ Mid- 
day Meal.’’ The central idea is in the closely pressing 
together of parents and children, in the close relation 
of the objects with each other and with their owners. 
It reveals itself in the harmony of the inanimate with 
the animate. In shape and colour the former has 
adapted itself to the latter, for whose use it exists. It 
is this wondrously subtle adaptability which in atmo- 
sphere and spirit identifies the surroundings with the 
central group of persons. Israels’ sense of action, 
which gradually ripened, etherealised itself into psychi- 
cal action, must be ascribed to his Jewish extraction. 
The same can be said of his other characteristic: the 
ethical atmosphere which pervades his art, which gives 
it that pious, religious character, that fervent, inti- 
mate nature. But his Dutch birth and education have 
undoubtedly intensified this sentiment. The reserve 
of the Dutch mind, its dislike of outward show, its 
peacefulness, its settledness, its soberness have saved 
him from the exaggeration which might have 
weakened his innate tenderheartedness to effeminacy, 
which might have degenerated his sense of drama and 
lyrical poetry into theatrical bombast. Joseph Israels 
has imbibed the spirit of two races; each has com- 
pleted and purified the other. Thus arose this rare 
artist whom the Dutch honour as the fairest orchid in 
their garden. : 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES 
ROYAL METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


THE monthly meeting of this Society was held on 
Wednesday evening, the 21st instant, at the Institution 
in Civil Enginers, Mr. H. Mellish, President, in the 
chair. 

Mr. Baldwin Latham, M.Inst.C.E., read a paper on 
" Percolation, Evaporation and Condensation,” in 
which he gave the results of the observations which he 
had carried out at Croydon on these subjects during 
the last 30 years. Two percolation gauges were used, 
both of which were exactly a superficial yard in area, 
and contained a cubic yard of natural soil, one of chalk 
and the other of gravel. The average annual amount 
of percolation through the chalk gauge was 10°84 in., 
and through the gravel gauge 10°34 in. The average 
yearly rainfall was 25°46 in. It appears that the rate 
of percolation is governed by the rate of rainfall, 
for when once the gauges have become sensitive, by 
being thoroughly wetted, the rate at which rain perco- 
lates depends entirely on the quantity of rain im- 
mediately falling. The evaporator used for determin- 
ing the evaporation was a floating copper vessel 1 ft. 
in diameter, supported by a life-buoy ring, connected 
by four arms with the evaporating vessel, the whole 
being floated in a tank 4 ft. internal diameter, . con- 
taining about 3 ft. depth of water. The average 
annual amount of evaporation by this gauge was 
1814 in., and the average amount of condensation 
was ‘36 in. 

A paper on ‘‘ The Meteorological Conditions in the 
Philippine Islands, 1908,’’ by the Rev. José Algue, 
S.J., Director of the Philippine Weather Bureau, was 
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read by the Secretary. The year 1908 was one of 
extraordinary meteorological conditions. Heavy 
floods occurred, and frequent violent cyclonic storms 
passed over or affected the Archipelago. The author 
stated that out of the fourteen typhoons cf extraordin- 
ary intensity which have occurred during the past 29 
years, five occurred in the year 1908, the most violent 
being those of September 23rd, October 13th, and 
December 5th. It seems that the part of the Archi- 
pelago that is visited the most frequently by these 
extraordinary typhoons is the northern part of Luzon 
from the parallel 15° 30’ to the Batanes Islands and 
from parallel 11° to 149 N. 


THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


Ar the ordinary meeting on Tuesday, the 2oth April, 
1909, Mr. J. C. Inglis, President, in the chair, the 
paper read was ‘‘ The New York Times Building,”’ by 
C. T. Purdy, M.Inst.C.E. The following is an 
abstract of the paper :—- 

Early in 1902 the proprietors of the New York 
Times determined to move from the’ newspaper dis- 
trict near the City Hall to quarters in the newer part 
of the city. The site selected for the new building is 
bounded on the north and south by Forty-third and 
Forty-second Streets, and on the east and west by 
Broadway and Seventh Avenue. The Underground 
Railway, in curving from Forty-second Street into 
Broadway, crosses the north end of the property, pass- 
ing through the basement of the building. The paper 
describes the building and discusses the special fea- 
tures of its steel construction due to the existence and 
operation of the Underground Railway. 

The length of the block is 137 ft. 9 in. from north 
to south, the width at the south end is 58 ft. 4 in., 
while at the north end it is only 20 ft. On three sides, 
however, the basement stories extend under the side- 
walk. The height of the building from the sidewalk 
to the twenty-third storey is 329 ft., and above this is 
an observatory and lantern, the roof of which is 30 ft. 
higher; the basement stories extend 48 feet below the 
level of the sidewalk. 

The framework of the building is constructed of 
steel, and the walls are of brick, with limestone and 
pressed-brick facings and terra-cotta trimmings. All 
the structural steel is covered and protected with terra- 
cotta material laid in cement-mortar. Four high-speed 
elevators serve the building, and all heating is by 
means of steam. 

The subway through which the Sao shege: Rail- 
way runs is owned by the City, and in dealing with the 
subway problem two things were required: First, the 
two structures of the subway and the Times building 
were to be entirely independent of one another; and, 
secondly, the building had to be protected from the 
vibratory effects of passing trains. In a number of 
cases the building columns came between the railway 
tracks, and the columns supporting the subway came 
through the lowest basement storey, which extends 
partly underneath the subway; but in practically all 
cases an air space was left round each column, and 
there was thus no connection between the two. 

The building is supported on columns which rest on 
a rock foundation. The waterproofing of the base- 
ment extends continuously over the entire area and up 
the retaining-walls to the street level. Mains are laid 
from the outside to a sump inside the building, so that 
no hydrostatic pressure can come on to the retaining 
walls. 

The paper describes the methods used in calculating 
the dead and live loads for each storey, and for deter- 
mining the section of the columns. Typical column 
load-sheets are given explaining how this is done. 
Owing to the extreme narrowness of the building the 





stresses from wind load were considerable. To resist 
these the floor-girders were increased in depth, and 
extra heavy girders were used in the spandrel construc- 
tion round the building. In addition three special 
panels were used extending the entire width of the 
building, being formed by bracing between the 
columns. The total dead weight of the building is 
33,611,000 lb. (15,000 tons). In no case was a column 
stressed to more than 13,000 lb. per sq. in. without 
wind load, nor to more than 19,500 Ib. per sq. in. with 
it. 

The paper then deals with the problem of vibration 
arising out of the Underground Railway. In addition 
to making the structure of the subway independent of 
the building, it was arranged to found the supporting 
columns of the former on cushions of sand, and thus 
still further to insulate the building. The results at 
first were quite satisfactory, and no vibration was felt 
from passing trains; but later distinct vibration was 
detected, and at last this became very pronounced. 
Seismograph observations were taken, and a thorough 
examination of the two structures was made, the 
results being stated in the paper. 

The trouble disappeared when the railway company 
relaid the tracks through the building, all perceptible 
vibration then ceasing. The author considers, never- 
theless, that the insulation of the two structures and 
the provision of the sand-cushions for the subway 
columns have a material effect in producing this result. 
Under many conditions such insulation of structural 
members would be the most effective and economical 
method of preventing vibration. It is stated that it 
was certainly efficient in the Times building, which has 
four railway tracks through it, and often three or four 
trains in the building at the same time, some stopping, 
and others passing through at high speeds. 


(Our list of Books Received has been unavoidably held over.) 
— 
You are invited to assist the circulation of Three Clean and 
Wholesome Novels by Three Young Writers of exceptional 
talent by ordering an early copy of 


6/- each, sell at 4/6. 


(1) SO VERY HUMAN 


By VICTORIA MAITLAND, Author of ‘‘ The Hub of Life."’ 
The novel canaot fail to entrance all who read it. 


(2) THE DIAMOND AND 
THE ROSE 


By HOPE PROTHEROE, Author of ‘‘ One Man’s Sin.”’ 


It is a book that everyone should read and recommend; it is at 
times comic, dramatic, and sensational. 


(3) A SHOOTING STAR 


By EFFIE CHAMBERLAYNE. 


A novel in which a spice of politics is ingeniously interwoven with 
a charming love story. 


By the Author of “The Log of a Sailorman.” 


(4) OVER BRAVE BLUE 
SEAS 


By WILL BROOKE. (Shortly. 
In his new work Mr. Will Brooke presents a realistic account of 
a sailor's life; his wanderings and adventures by land and sea 
from the time of his first voyage in a sailing vessel until he obtains 
command of an ocean-going steamship. The toil, the strife, the 
humour and pathos of life on the great waters are depicted in 
intensely vivid and striking language. A sailor by profession, 
Mr. Brooke has gifts of insight, imagination, observation and 
description that are usually associated only with the born story- 
teller. 


The CENTURY PRESS, 6-9 Surrey St., London. 
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Typewriting 





YPEWRITING of all kinds done 

promptly and intelligently; Theatrical 
work a speciality; Fiction, 10d. per 1,000 
words.—Price list and specimens from Miss 
RovuTu, 43 Harwood Road. Walham Green, 
S.W. 





YPEWRITING promptly and 
accurately done. 10d. per 1,000 words. 
Specimens and references.—Address Miss 
MEssER, The Orchard, Cotterill Road, Sur- 
biton, S.W. 








HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 


BOOKSELLERS. 
[NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND BOUND. 


Books for Sale 


ECOGNITION AND LIFE IN THE 

BEYOND. By May KERCHEVER- 
ARNOLD. “Tis a soothing and helpful 
little book.’’—A Corresp. Limp cloth, 1s. 
net; post free, 1s. 1d.—A. TaALBot & Co., 
13 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


H OL BBIN (HANS)—PORTRAITS OF 
PERSONS OF THE COURT OF 
HENRY VIII. Tinted Plates by Bartolozzi, 








Send for new Catalogue of Second-hand Books 
just ready.— WALKER, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 


BERNARD SHAW 
Passion, Poison and Petrifaction. 
A Tragedy in One Act. Original Edition. 
Post free, 1s. 3d. 


HENRY IRVING 
By HALDANE MACFALL. _ Illustrated by 
GORDON CRalG. Post free, 1s. 3d. 





C. CANNON (D. J. RIDER, Successor), 
36 St. Martin’s Court, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


&c. Royal 4to, half-morocco; 1828; £4 10s. | w 


Fins STUDIO, WITH RESIDENCE, 
in Western district, close to Tube Station, 
A lofty, well-lighted Studio, with good north 
and east lights, entered both from the house 
and street, and measuring about 29 ft. by 25 ft. ; 
ante-room, dining-room and library on the 
ground floor, in addition to the studio, drawing- 
room, eight bedrooms and bath-room on the 
two upper floors. Standing detached in a 
healthy position. Lease, 28 years, free of 
ground rent. Price only £1,500.—FRANK 
SwalIn, 170 High Street, Notting Hill Gate, 

A (2125) 


HERBORNE SCHOOL, 








An Examination for Entrance Scholarships, 
open to Boys under 15 on June Ist, will be 
held in the first week of June. Further 
information can be obtained from the Reverend 
the Headmaster, School House, Sherborne, 
Dorset. 


Becks ALL OUT-OF-PRINT 

and RARE BOOKS on any subject 
SUPPLIED. The most expert Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for 








BOOKS SOUGHT FOR, however unim- 


Books BouGHT. 
portant. 





BEsT PRICES GIVEN. 


CATALOGUE. I make a special feature of 
exchanging any Saleable Books for others 













LIBRARIES BOUGHT OR VALUED. 
140 Strand, W.C, (Tel. 1515 Central). 





E T. BOTTOM & CO.,,|Select 
° BOOKSELLERS, &c. 


32 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 


from my various Lists. Special List 
of 2,000 Books I a want t 
free.—EDW. BAKER’S Great Bookshop, 
14-16 John Bright St., Birmingham. Harms- 





NEW BOOKS, MAGAZINES, AND _ |worth Encyclopedia, 10 Vols., 56s. net, for 

37 Piccadilly, W. (Tel. 3601 Mayfair). WEEKLY PERIODICALS. 328. Bartholomew’s Survey Gazetteer Bri- 
AGENTS FOR OLD POST OFFICE |tish Isles, 17s. 6d. net, for 5s. 6d. Rhead’s 

Telegraphic Address—Bookmen, London. DIRECTORIES. Staffordshire Pots and Potters, 21s.,for 10s,6d. 














PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA 





THE SPHERE. 
T a 6d. Weekly. 


Literary Letter by C. K. S. appears each week. Also List of Books 
Received. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 
, ANNOUNCEMENTS. => ae 


Office: Great New Street, E.C. 





























“O to be in England 
Now that April’s here!” 


ES, because the April “BOOK MONTHLY,” 

6d. net, is also here, and if you belong to any of 
the three following classes of people, it is indispen- 
sable to you :— 


I. Bookseliers, Librarians, Publishers, and every- 
body engaged in the work of the Book world ; 


II. Reviewers, Literary Gossipers, and everybody 
who plays a part in the recording of Current 
Literature ; 


III. Real Book-buyers and serious Readers, mean- 
ing all who follow the news of new books 
with a practical interest. 


If you belong to one of those classes and don’t take 
in the “ Book Monthly” you are missing something, 
as indeed you will, yourself, see if you get a copy of 
the April number from your bookseller, your news- 
agent, or from the publishers, Simpkin, Marshall & 
Co., Stationers’ Half Court, London. 

















ABBOT FRANCIS GASQUET 
and “ PUBLIC OPINION” 


The Abbot Francis Gasquet, the eminent Roman Catholic 
scholar and historian, Abbot-President of the English Bene- 
dictines, who is now engaged at Rome on the most interesting 
task of revising the Vulgate, sends the following letter to the 
Editor of PuBLIc OPINION, dated Feb. 15, 1909, from Collegio 
Sant’ Anselmo, Monte Aventino, Rome :— 

Sir,—I see that many are expressing their 
opinions about your paper, and as I have for a 
fong time now got so much pleasure and profit 
from it, I feel constrained to add my testimony 
to that of others. Obliged to be away from 
England for many months each year on busi- 
ness, and with little time to spend on the reading 
of papers, I have found PUBLIC OPINION 
exactly what I needed to keep in touch with 
passing events, and I look forward to the coming 
of the post which brings it to me. 

Iam, 
Yours sincerely, 
sgd. (Abbot) FRANCIS H. GASQUET. 


Public Opinion 


A Weekly Review of Current Thought & Activity 
EVERY FRIDAY. TWOPENCE. 


Edited by Percy L. Parker. 


The purpose of ‘ Public Opinion "’ is to provide information by 
means of a weekly review of current thought and activity as they 
are expressed in the world’s newspapers, magazines, and books, and 
to put on record the ideas and activities which make for religious, 
political and social progress. 


‘* Public Opinion "’ can be obtained from any ne ent or book- 
stall, or will be sent post free for one year to any address in the 
United Kingdom for 10s. 10d. ; and to any place abroad for 13s. per 
annum, Orders should be addressed to ‘‘ Public Opinion,"’ 31 & 32 
Temple House, Tallis St., London E.C, 


Specimens free on application. 
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[From Everett & Co.’s List 





NEW FICTION. 





MRS. WHISTON’S 


HOUSE PARTY 


By THOMAS COBB. 


* Mr, Cobb has a delightful touch for the unfelding of a bright social comedy. 
Notts Daily ric. 





THE DISAPPEARANCE OF 
LADY DIANA 


By ROBERT MACHRAY 
"A thrilling story of the.detective type and one likely to be popular."’ 
Daily Telegraph. 


THE DEVIL’S ACE 


By FERGUS HUME. 
“A ‘mystery ' novel of the first water.""—Western Mail. 








THE IRON HEEL 


By JACK LONDON. 


** The Iron Heel’ is a book for all to read, and its insight, large m 
en SS and high aims are in evidence in every mete, 
1) Mall Gasette. 


THE DEGENERATE 


By FRED WHISHAW. 

* Another of Mr. Whishaw's clever Russian novels.”—Times. 

“Mr. Whishaw's alert, up-to-date style gives a realistic air to his se 
e. 


London: EVERETT & Co., 42 Essex Street, W.C. 

















= ay 
A Charming Book. 


THE STORY OF THE TWEED 


By the Rt. Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart. 


With 8 Illustrations. Handsomely bound in cloth, large crown 8vo, 6/- net. 
(Postage 4d. extra.) 
The Spectator eays:—'* Sir Herbert Maxwell has found a subject rich 
almost beyond compare, . . . he has given us a quite delightful book.” 





A Valuable and Interesting Biography. 


LIFE OF CANON FLEMING 


By the Rev. ARTHUR FINLAYSON. 


With Photogravure Frontispiece and ether IMustrations. Extra crown 8vo, 
6/- net. (Postage. 4d. extra.) 
The Dairy Cunomess says :—'’ We are not only presented with the man as 
he was—the eloquent preacher, the keen social reformer, the bright, geod 
tater. the faithful friend—but we meet some of the distin tin guished peop le whom 


met. .. , they fitly frame his personality. The biography of Canon Fleming 
is alive and interesting." 





Works by HILAIRE BELLOC, 
ROBESPIERRE: a Study and Biography. With 


Portrait. Demy 8vo, S/- net. 


DANTON: a Study. With Portrait. Demy 8vo, 
—aet. 





By BOLTON KING, M.A. 
A HISTORY OF ITALIAN UNITY (1814-1871) 
With Maps and Plans. In@ vols. Demy 8vo, 24/- 
By BOLTON KING and anaes OKEY. 


ITALY TO-DAY: a Study of her Position, her 
Politics, and her Sooiety. With Maps, Inivel. Demy 8vo, 12/- net. 





Works by J. A. HOBSON. 
THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. Life and Work. 


Ia cloth, large crown 8vo, 2/6 net. 


JOHN RUSKIN, Social Reformer. In cloth, large 


crewn 8vo, 2/6 net. 





J. NISBET & CO., Ltd., 22 Berners Street, London. W. 
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ASK FOR NASH’ 


No. 1 (APRIL) NOW READY 


NASH’S MAGAZINE 





STORIES BY RUDYARD KIPLING, ANTHONY HOPE, RIDER 
HAGGARD, WILLIAM LE QUEUX, H. A. VACHELL, RITA, MAX 
PEMBERTON, J. J. BELL, MRS, C. N. WILLIAMSON, BARRY PAIN, &c. 


Never in the history of publishing has a ine with such a splendid list of contributors been placed straight away on the market. 
It has taken years for the majority of the leading : 


Magazine begins. Nash's Magazine is a gigantic 


London to Edinburgh—a distance of over 400 miles. Its policy will ~ to give to the public each month a magazine containing 
Stories by the world’s most famous novelists. 


OBTAINABLE IN EVERY TOWN AND VILLAGE IN THE KINGDOM— 
AND ALL OVER THE WORLD. , 


ws 


__THE GREAT NEW 
STORY MAGAZINE. 


NET 


azines to reach anywhere near where Nash's 
@ paper used for No. 1 “veal if umrolled, stretch from 
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[STANLEY PAUL'S 
New Six-Shilling Novels 


THE TRICKSTER . : : A é G. B. BuRGIN 
THE CITY OF THE GOLDEN GATE E. EvERETT-GREEN 
DID SHE DO RIGHT? A. J. MACDONNELL 
AN ADVENTURE IN EXILE é . RicHarRD DUFFY 
THE DREAM AND THE WOMAN . Tom GALLON 
THE BROKEN SNARE LupWIG LEWISOHN 
BANZAI! ’ ; ‘ ‘* PARARELLUM” 
THE LEVELLER ALEXANDER MCARTHUR 
STOLEN HONEY ADA AND DUDLEY JAMES 
THE FLAME DANOER. F. A. MATHEWS 
IN CALVERT’S VALLEY M. PRESCOTT-MONTAGUE 
THE GAY PARADINES Mrs. STEPHEN BATSON 
THE BOTTOM OF THE WELL FRrREDERIC UPHAM ADAMS 
THE SECRET TERROR : 3 . ‘* BRENDA” 
THE GHOST PIRATES WILLIAM Hope HopGson 
OO-HEIRESSES E. EVERETT-GREEN 
SHOES OF GOLD . . HAMILTON DRUMMOND 
HEARTBREAK HILL. , ; HERMAN K. VIELE 
THE ADVENTURES OF A PRETTY WOMAN 

FLORENCE WARDEN 


BALLADS OF BRAVE WOMEN 


Records of the Heroic in Thought, Action and Gndurance. 
Edited by ALFRED H. MILES (Editor of the ‘Famous Al Series,’ &c.) 


A Collection of suitable Pieces for Recitation by Women at Women’s Meetings 
and at gatherings and entertainments of a more general character. 











It aims to celebrate the bravery of women in loyalty, patriotism, devotion, 

love, labour and endurance as shown in the pages of history, on the field of war, 

in the battle of life, in the cause of freedom, in the service of humanity, and in 

the face of death. 

Crown 8vo, Red Limp, 1/- net ; Cloth gilt, 1/6 net; and in various 
Leather bindings. 





THE NEW QUARTERLY 


A Review of Science and Literature 
Edited by DESMOND MacCARTHY 





CONTENTS FOR APRIL, 1909: 


Is Immortality Desirable? G. Lowes Dickinson 
An Essay in Asthetics ... ... ee ae Roger Fry 
Gogol, and the Cheerfulness of the Russian People 
Maurice Baring 
Genius... os ie —e den Samuel Butler 
The Physics of M. Gustave Le Bon Norman R. Campbell 
The Ideas of William Mois... A, Clutton-Brock 
The Old Culture and the New... .. Oscar Browning 
Letters from Thomas Carlyle to the Socialists of 1850 . 
Flaubert and some Critics T. Sturge Moore 





2s. Gd. net. Yearly Subscription 108. post free 








STANLEY PAUL & CO., Clifford’s Inn, Temple Bar, E.C. 








J. M. DENT & Co., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
\. J 














SR EERE 
[HAVE YOU SEEN “AN ENGLISHMAN’S HOME"?! 
if so, you must read 


JAMES BLYTH’S POWERFUL INVASION NOVEL, 


THE SWOOP OF THE VULTURE 


** Mr. Blyth is in deadly suaeeas in elem _. His aney is a fine one, 
i the most gic.""—LiverPoot Post. 
which must stir the blood of the ts are a. . 


[London DIGBY, LONG & CO., 18 Bouverie Street, E.C. 




















FORTHCOMING NEW BOOKS 





SONNETS. 


Author of “ The City of the Soul.” 


recent work in “ The Academy.” 


Author of “ Opal,” etc. 


250 copies, price 23 3s. net. 


A new edition. 


By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS 


The Sonnets in this volume have not 
previously been published in book form. 
Fcap. 8v0, 2s. 6d. net. 


POEMS. By LADY ALFRED DOUGLAS (Olive Custance) 
Feap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE GOLDEN TOURNEY. By WILLIAM CHANTREY 


With ten steel engravings, specially produced for this work. Edition limited to 


THE CITY OF THE SOUL 


By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS 
Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net, 


THE CATHOLIC ANTHOLOGY 


Being a Collection of Lyrics by Members of the Roman Catholic Community. 
Selected by T. W. H. CROSLAND. Fep. 8v0, pp. 250, 7s. 6d. net. 
A specially Fine Edition of this book will be printed on vellum, and 
limited to 20 copies, price 22 2s. net. 


They include Lord Alfred Douglas’s 
[Ready April 26th. 
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— ‘ 
Numerous complaints having reached this Office 


as to difficulty in obtaining THE ACADEMY, we publish below a first list 
of the names and addresses of Newsagents and Booksellers at whose establishmexts 
THE ACADEMY is always on sale. Further lists will be published from time to time. 















































Messrs. Sammels and Taylor, Mr. W. Morffew, Messrs. F. Calder Turner, 
7 New Broad Street, E.C. 19 Edgware Road, W. 1 Bathurst Street, 
Moser: Messrs. Scripp’s Library Hyde Park Gardens, W., 
paar fy 4 13 South Molton Street, W. Also 8 Craven Road, 
Cornhill, F.C. | Mr, H. Offord, Enddagwe, W 
Mr. E. Born, 5 Avery . c 
80 Copthall Avenue, E. Cc. Breok Street, W. 8 Clarendon Road, 
Manager era Holland Park, W. 
. 
ate armed ge lll Foreign Bookstall, Murley 
e Café Royal 112 Holland Park Avenue, W. 
Birchin Lane, E.C. ye. ee 
— 68 Regent Street, W. | Mrs. E. Jarvis, 
Messrs. Lea wai ae rane, sé Messrs. Bolton’s Library, 186 Holland Park Avenue, W. 
81 Knightsbridge, W. Mr. M. Pittman, 
Mr. George Blair, Mr. E. ’ Al Notting Hill Gate, W. 
16 Royal Exchange, E.C, 13 Swallow Street, 0. H. Cooke, 
Messrs. Pottle and Sons, Regent Street, W. II Queen’s Road, 
14 and 15 Royal Exchange, E.C. Messrs. Knowles and Co., Bayswater, W. 
Mr. T. Jenner, Crown Court, Mr. 8. 0. Carter, 
40A mae, fang Street, Pall Mall, W. 1 Porchester Gardens, 
ndon Bridge, E.C. | Messrs. Jones, Yarrell and Poulter, Queen’s Road, 
Messrs. Wm. Dawson and Sons, Ltd., 8 Bury Street, Bayswater, Ww. 
121 Cannon Street, E.C. St. James Street, W. Messrs. Stanesby and Co., 
Messrs. E. T. Bottom and Co., Messrs. May and Williams, — 179 Sloane Street 
51a Queen Victoria "Street, E.C, 160 Piccadilly, Belgravia, S.W. 
97 Queen Street, E.C., and London, W. Messrs. M. Hildreth and Co., 
Also at Messrs. Bingham and Co., 10 and 12 Fulham Road, S.W 
165A Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 97 Mount Street, Mr. Henry Roberts, 
32 —_, Lane, E.C Grosvenor Square, W. 2 Lower Grosvenor Place, S.W. 
Mr. George B Mr. F. Batson, Messrs. Scotter ae 
11 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 82 Grosvenor Street, W. pinion, 
St. Bride’s Publishing Co. The News Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 


96 Fleet Street, E. C. 







































































Stores, 
‘next) Hyde Park Hotel, 


































































































Me. J. 
Messrs. Jones, Yarrell and Co., Albert Gate, W. 165 Ebury Street, 
37 Essex Street, = W.C. Messrs. T. Rastall and Son, Pimlico, S.W. 
81 Ebury Street, Messrs. W. H. Smith, 
Mr. Harrison, ry . “4 
Devereux Court, London, W. Bookshop, 
Temple, W.C. Mr. T. Wyatt, Sloane Square, S.W. 
Messrs. Parnell and Co tg Bausy Strest, Messrs. Wright and Son, 
63 Southampton Row, pen. Tie Pimlico, W. 43 King’s Road, 
Bloomsbury Square, W.C. Mr. W. Weaver, Sloane Square, >. W. 
Messrs. Ww. H. Smith’s Bookstall, 157 Great Portland Street, W. Messrs. Jesson Bros.. 
Hotel Russell, Messrs. Toler Bros., Ltd., 129 King’s Road, 4 
Russell Square, W.C. 10 Coptic Street, Chelsea, S.W. 
Mr. C. G. Norton, Bloomsbury. Mr. A. F. Vedy, ; 
38 Marchmont Street, Mr. William Green, 265 and 420 King’s Road, 
Russell Square, W.C. 138 Great Portland Street, W. | 2 Chelsea, S.W. 
Mr. R. C. Mr. Noble, sm es gs 510 King’s Road 
I — a we 28 Upper Marylebone Street, W. Chelsea, S.W 
wi wnaenn ~~ Manin Messrs. — ee ont Co., Mr. R. Snare, 
Mr. J. Browne, 21 Lower Richmond Road, 
5 New Street, és we oo Hotel, W. Putney, S.W. 
Covent Garden, WC: _ | ‘uz. I. Carpenter, Mesars. Blake and 0o.,_ 
Mr. H. —_" ses 17 Lancaster Street, 62 Putney High Street, S.W. 
12 Bury Street, Lancaster Gate, W. The Idler’s Own Newsagency. 
Bloomsbury, W. C. Mr. M. A. Ridge 169 Upper Richmond Road, 
Mr. W. G. Palmer, 43 Craven Road, Lien Putney, 'S.W. 
5 West Kensington Terrace, W. Hyde Park, W. Mr. RB. Andrews, 
Messrs. Yates’ Library, Messrs. W. H. Smith’s 120 Upper Richmond Road, 
79 Wigmore Street, W. 19 Craven Road, East Putney, S.W 
Mr. H. Perkins, Paddington, W. | Mr. Wm. John Arnold, 
3 Seymour Place, Messrs. Crockett and Co., Approach Book Stores, 


Portman Square, W. 





22 Leinster Terrace, W. 





London Bridge, S.E. 





Persons who experience any difficulty in obtaining THE ACADEMY are 


requested kindly to communicate with 











The Manager of THE ACADEMY, 
63 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 
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Esther Waters 


By GEORGE MOORE. 


The New Delilah? 


By ELEANORE 5S. TERRY. 


Concealment 
The Lord of the Dark 
Red Star 


By EUGENE LEE-HAMILTON. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 


WITH GREAT CIRCULATIONS 





The Other Woman 


By L. T. MEADE. 


A Garden of Spinsters 


By ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH. 


Many Waters: 
An Artist’s Love Story 
By ARTHUR TOMSON. 


Manasseh. By JOKAI. 
The Baron’s Sons 


By JOKAI. 





REMARKABLE 


Modern Capitalism 


By J. A. HOBSON, M.A. 6/- 


‘We know of no books of this class which brings so 
much valuable information into so small a compass.’’— 
Irish Times. 


The Evolution of 
Matter 


By G. LE BON. 5/- 


** A very remarkable book, by a remarkable man, on a 
remarkable subject.'’—Newcastle Journal. 


The Psychology of 
Alcoholism 


By G. B. CUTTEN, M.A. 5/- 


‘‘ A valuable contribution to our knowledge of a subject 
of vital importance.'’—Aberdeen Free Press. 





NEW BOOKS 


Foundations of 
Political Economy 


By W. B. ROBERTSON}: M.A. 5/- 


‘‘A work upon which a great deal of acutemess has been 
expended.’’—Athenaeum. ss 


Science and 
Hypothesis 


By H. POINCARE. 3/6 


‘*It cannot fail to make anyone who can read it at all 
think, and think hard along new lines.’’—Engineer. 


Christ and Criticism 


By J. GAMBLE, M.A. 3/6 


‘* An able, acourageous, and a deeply-interesting book." 
—Oxford Chronicle. 





OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR OF 


THE WALTER SCOTT 


LONDON (PATERNOSTER SQUARE) and FELLING-ON-TYNE 


THE PUBLISHERS (POST FREE), 


PUBLISHING CO., Ltd. 
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